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TRAVEL PLANS 
TO 


AUSTRALIA 


If you intend to visit Australia in the near future it will pay you to 
study these three special travel plans. Each has been devised to suit 
special circumstances and offers definite advantages. 


SAVING 


BOOMERANG TICKETS save you at least £142 on the First 
Class return Ticket to Sydney. Sail outward between January 1— 
May 3lst. Return between September 1—December 31 of the 
same year or next. 


ACCOMMODATION 


QUIET-SEASON TRAVELLING offers a wider choice of 
accommodation. Favourite with single journey passengers who 
want to make the most of their voyage to a new life or who may 
be returning by another route. Sail between January—May. 


SAVE TIME 


EXECUTIVE TICKETS. The ideal travel for a business man. 
First Class travel partly by air, partly by sea at no greater cost than 
the through sea fare. You beat the clock to keep those important 
business appointments but still find time to enjoy the invigorating 
tonic of a sea voyage. 


See your Local Travel Agent for details, fares, etc. 
or apply direct to 


@) 14/16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1. WHITEHALL 4444 
& 122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3. AVENUE 8000 




















=@ Kor a Christmas 
Greeting... 


You can offer your guests no friendlier 
welcome than a glass of “Black & White”. 
Blended in a special way from the pick 

of Scotland’s whiskies, “Black & White” is 
the outstanding example of just how 

good Scotch Whisky can be. 
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REMEMBER ME... 
this Christmas 


7,500 boys and girls in the care of Dr 

Barnardo’s Homes share the friendship 
and security of happy family life all the 
year round. Please help continue this 
good work by making a special Christ- 


mas donation to our funds. 


Cheques or Postal Orders (crossed please) should be sent to:— 


DR BARNARDO'S HOMES 


393 BARNARDO HOUSE, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E.I 


NDH 10647 
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BODEGAS: JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA. SPAIN 
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Let this aH t LI eS equipment 


bring you the full magnificence of 


HIGH FIDELITY 


Here’s the full magnificence of High Fidelity 
ready-made for you. No bits and pieces, no 
Straggling wires to trip the unwary . . . every- 
thing for your supreme musical enjoyment is 
contained within these two beautifully-built 
cabinets. 


One unit houses the amplifier and has space 
into which may be fitted a radio tuner, record 
player, or tape deck — and you can switch 
from one sound source to another at will, The 
other contains two loudspeakers: 12” for bass 
and 7” dual-cone for treble. Total price, with- 
Out sound source, 77 gns. Or you can buy 
either part separately —to add to existing 
equipment, for instance: 


Amplifier unit (AG 9110) 48 gns. 
Speaker unit (AD 5010) 29 gns. 


PHILIPS HI-Fl SPEAKERS 


These are made in both single-cone and dual- 
cone versions. Philips dual-cone speakers 
produce a response curve that is almost 
independent of frequency. For full technical 
details, write for leaflet PR 4624/1. 





PH i Li Pp PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED ; 
Century House - Shaftesbury Avenue - London WC2 


(PR62/ 
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PORE REE RESESESLELE SE. & 
The Gift that cannot fail to please. .. 





































































































The most welcome 


gift of all! 


18/- bottle - 9/6 half-bottle 


Also Magnums 36/- 








OTARD 


LIQUEUR COGNAC BRANDY 


Season’s Greetings 
are most eloquently expressed 
in a presentation pack contain- 
ing a decanter of Otard v.s.o.P. 
Liqueur Cognac Brandy and 
two glasses at the normal price 
of the brandy only. 


57’6 


COMPLETE 
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FROM 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
fo you 


- « do not let this sacred work 
languish and die.” 

Appealing for this hospital in “ The 
Times” of November 1901, Florence 
Nightingale, after her retirement, wrote, 
“I ask and pray my friends . . . not to 
let this sacred work languish and die for 
want of a little more money.” 


Please give to our Appeal 

The cause is magnificent—beds for educated 

women of limited means who cherish pri- 

vacy. Additional subscriptions and dona- 

tions of £10,000 per annum are urgently 

needed, for this hospital is 

neither controlled nor supported 

by the State. Please send a 

H gift . . . remember us in your 

H will . . . do not let “this sacred 

7 work die for want of a little 
more money.” 


Florence 
Nightingale 


HOSPITAL 


19 Lisson Grove, London, N.W.1 
PADdington 6412 
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DECK CHAIR-BORNE TO SOUTH AFRICA 


UNION-CASTLE ANNOUNCE 

ird REDUCTIONS 

IN FIRST CLASS MAILSHIP RETURN FARES 
DURING MARCH, APRIL AND 
MAY NEXT YEAR 







What are your plans for Spring? To sit and 
shiver here when you can afford to bask in the 
South African sun? In March, April and May 
Union-Castle First Class return fares by Mail- 
ship offer a great opportunity for saving: you 
can travel First Class from Southampton to Cape 
Town and back for as little as £216. 









the going’s good by 


UNION-CASTLE 


Every Thursday at 4 p.m. from Southampton for South Africa. About twice 
a month from London for East Africa and Round Africa. Union-Castle, 
Rotherwick House, 19-21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone HYDe 
Park 8400 or Travel Agents. 






















The Star of 
Bethlehem ... 


The Star that led the Orient Kings 
to give their adoration and their gifts 
to a child, new-born in a humble 
stable. Such charity is needed to-day 
to bring much love, a home, happi- 
ness and education to many poor 
children missed by the Welfare State. 
We have in our care 800 children 
who depend on your generous help 
. . . will you please send us a special 
Christmas gift to carry on our work? 


Please send your donation to 
Mr F. A. Thorp, General Secretary 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M THE QUEEN 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 














































Get to know... 


WEST AFRICA 


Now on sale in Britain 


Mackinlays| WEST AFRICAN 
Whenever it is the time ANN UAL 


and place for a trul — 

sstliidine <li, 1959 Edition - 10th Year 
the discriminatin 
man always tries ei STORIES, SKETCHES, ARTICLES and POEMS 


obtain Mackinlay’s on West African countries and peoples 
He knows it is % 152 PAGES * 100 PHOTOS 
certainly one of the on Art Paper and Drawings 
finest — and one of * 40 PAGE COLOUR SECTION 
Scotland’s oldest 
proprietary brands. Printed and Published in Nigeria 
MACKINEAY’S Send 4s. 6d. for a post-free copy to: 
WEST AFRICAN ANNUAL 
SCOTCH WHISKY Esro 1820 Suite 51, 91 St Martin’s Lane 
AS BLENDED BY THE MACKINLAY LONDON, W.C.2 


FAMILY FOR FOUR GENERATIONS 




















“‘Anglepoise’ is registered, and 
made exclusively by Herbert Terry 
& Sons Ltd., of Redditch, Worcs. 
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HONORARY 
FATHER CHRISTMAS 7 


A gift to The Salvation Army 
makes you an honorary Father 
Christmas immediately. There 
are no other duties — just the 
comforting knowledge that 
others, far less fortunate, will 
enjoy the Army’s_ seasonal 
goodwill and good cheer. 


Please send whatever you can afford to “ Christmas Fund”’, 
113 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


The Salvation Army 




























THE LIQUEUR YOU 
PREFER TO BE OFFERED 








This 
aoe Christmas 


In ports throughout the world, 
Flying Angel Chaplains are 
preparing a ‘home from home’ 
in Mission Institutes where all 
seamen may enjoy Christian 
worship, fellowship and season- 
able hospitality. 


Please send a gift so that sea- 
men, though far from home, 
may join with you in thanks- 
giving at Christmas. 


President: 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
K.G., K.T. 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 


4 (W) BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDENS, 
LONDON, SWI 




















ONE QUALITY 
ONLY-THE BEST 


You will appreciate Chilprufe’s superfine 
quality, its texture, softness and comfort. 
The protection given by the close-knit 
Pure Wool fabric is very necessary to the 
active male—a splendid safeguard against 
colds and chills. Chilprufe does not chafe 
or restrict. Invest in this most econom- 
ical underwear. 


Write for 
ILLUSTRATED 
FOLDER (M) 


Chilprufe Mills 
Leicester 


Chilprufe 


Pure Wool ® UNDERWEAR 














for MEN 


In Light Weight 
and Winter Weight 

















The most discerning smokers prefer 


ESCUDO 


COPE BROS. & CO.LTO 
LIVERPOOL & LONDON 
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BS PYease send 

Ch Usinas Gil LO “ 
IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH 


Patron— President— 

Her Most Gracious k UND The Rt. Hon. The Earl 
Majesty The Queen of Halifax, K.G., P.C. 
Dependent upon voluntary gifts, without State aid, the Fund is under the direction of 
the Royal College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England and is governed by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions. 
Money is needed quickly to assist the developments now being made in the conquest of 
cancer. In addition to the continuous and systematic research in up-to-date 

laboratories at Mill Hill, London, the work is being extended in new 
laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Will you please help ? 


Gifts should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 


A. Dickson Wright, Esq., F.R.C.S., at Royal College 
of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
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By Appointment to 


GIFTS FOR FRIENDS 
AND RELATIONS ae 


A fine selection can 
always be seen in our 
showrooms; watches, 
brooches, engagement 
rings, wedding presents, 


christening presents 


and beautiful 
Edinburgh Crystal. 
Visit 87 George Street or 


write for illustrated folders. 






Quaich, 33” £6.17.6 
Other sizes available. 





\ 





Amethyst and Cairngorm 
Thistle Bar Brooch £36.10.0 







Brilliant cut three-stone 
Diamond Cross-over Ring, 
Platinum setting Gold Cairngorm and 

and shank £86.0.0 Amethyst Brooch £12.12.0 


HAMILTON AND INCHES 
GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, WATCH AND CLOCKMAKERS 


87 George Street, Edinburgh 2. Caledonian 4898 










Orient Line cruises are here again 





























































































































with s.s. Orcades Two cruises to 








28,000 tons, the Mediterranean 
fully air-conditioned 
and with stabilizers. 8 Aug for 20 Days 29 Aug for 18 Days 


First Class fares from £122 Tourist Class fares from £67 


Full details from your travel agent or ORIENT LINE (Cruise Dept) 26 Cockspur St, LondonSW1I TRA 7141 
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HOLIDAYS IN 
THE SUN 


ROYAL MAIL SUNSHINE CRUISES 











BOOK NOW FOR YOUR 1959 


Unites Vite 


A sunshine holiday aboard the magnificent liner ‘ANDES’ will give you an entirely 
new idea how luxurious a luxury cruise can be. Her large decks are sunshine play- 
grounds. Her spacious dining saloons enable all passengers to enjoy her superb 
cuisine at one sitting. Her anti-roll stabilisers ensure the utmost comfort at sea. 
There is a choice of nine cruises, all beginning and ending at Southampton. 


CRUISE NO. 1 23 days (Apr. 29-May 22) from £114. Calling at Trinidad, Antigua, Bermuda. 
CRUISE NO. 2 21 days (May 23-June 13) from £104. Calling at Messina, Haifa, Lisbon. 
CRUISE NO. 3 18 days (June 14~-July 2) from £89. Calling at Ytterdal and Merok (Geirangerfjord), 
Copenhagen, Helsinki, Stockholm, Oslo, Amsterdam. 

CRUISE NO. 4 22 days (July 3—July 25) from £109. To Quebec and New York. 


CRUISE NO. 5 15 days (July 31-Aug. 15) from £74. Calling at Gibraltar, Villefranche, Naples, 
Barcelona. 

CRUISE NO. 6 12 days (Aug. 16-Aug. 28) from £59. Calling at Vigo, Casablanca, Las Palmas, 
Lisbon. 

CRUISE NO. 7 21 days (Aug. 29-Sept. 19) from £104. Calling at Naples, Venice, Dubrovnik, 
Ceuta. 

CRUISE NO. 8 21 days (Sept. 20-Oct. 11) from £104. Calling at Palma, Istanbul, Sochi (Soviet 
Black Sea Riviera), Phaleron Bay, Lisbon. 


CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR CRUISE 15 days (Dec. 20, 1959-Jan. 4, 1960) from £74. Calling 
at Las Palmas, Madeira, Casablanca, Lisbon. 


For full details and illustrated literature apply to your TRAVEL AGENT or 


ROYAL MAIL LINES 


CRUISING DEPT. R, ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, | CRUISING DEPT. S, AMERICA HOUSE, 
LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, EC3 MAN. 0522 COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, SW1 WHI. 9646 
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THE ETHICS OF ESPRIT DE CORPS 


BY R. L. 


I OFTEN wonder why I remember 
the seven short months I spent at 
Muzaffarpur. On the face of it 
there seems little for which I should 
remember this tiny spot tucked away 
in Bihar eighty or so miles from 
Lucknow. 

Memory, I know, is the store- 
house from which my kind of writer 
draws his material. A huge, long 
warehouse, brilliantly lit near the 
front, dim, sometimes gloomy in 
the recesses, pitch-black and un- 
lighted in the rear. The lighted 
and unlighted places are not so 
because of time or even apparent 
importance. Neither do the stores 
remain packed in their original 

Q 


WILD 


places; for many invisible store- 
men seem to be at work con- 
tinually, dragging some memory, 
maybe bulky, often light, from the 
rear into the glare of the front. 
The records and accounts of 
memory are the most haphazardly 
maintained of any stores known to 
mankind. 

Perhaps it is because I loved 
‘Muzzy.’ But then, I afterwards 
came to love Malaya, and I spent 
more years there than I did months 
at Muzzy. Perhaps, having just 
received the sad news that Oscar, - 
my sergeant-major and friend, has 
taken up his appointment on the 
other side of the river, I remember 
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that it was from Muzaffarpur that 
he left to take up a new appointment 
at Battalion H.Q. Or perhaps I 
remember the arrival there of Mick 
Scruby, Oscar’s successor. Both 
these men had the one attribute 
so necessary to the making of a 
great sergeant-major, a sense of 
humour; Oscar’s dry, laconic, com- 
ing over slowly in his quite pleasant 
Northampton drawl; Mick’s slick, 
terse, snapping at you in lovable 
Cockney. 

I remember Mick joining us, 
vividly now. He had been home 
for six months’ leave, having spent 
the requisite six years abroad. Out- 
side the Company office it was, two 
or three days after he had taken over, 
and I seem to remember that I was 
the lance-corporal in charge of some 
sort of fatigue party. 

* Corporal Wild ! ” he called. 

* Sir!” And I doubled smartly 
to him, came to my drill-book halt 
and attention, with my thin regi- 
mental cane held rigidly, vertically 
into the right side of my body. 
(We were a great regiment for cane 
drill, and even today I cannot 
accustom my eyes to the modern 
soldier ‘slommicking’ about our 
streets in unpressed battle-dress and 
possessing a pair of hands with 
which he seems to have nothing to 
do. We were very proud of our 
canes, polishing the knobs bearing 
our crest until they glinted, and 
rubbing the canes with linseed oil 
and furniture polish until they were 
shiny, smooth, smart. The fav- 
ourite word in that regiment was 
‘swank,’ and those canes, rightly 


called swagger-canes, made us walk 
proudly, defiantly, soldierly.) 

“ Don’t you come from Southamp- 
ton ?” snapped Mick. 

“Yessir.” For years now I had 
told this white lie, ashamed of my 
* swede-bashing’ origins, the New 
Forest, a mere ten miles from 
Southampton. And what are ten 
miles in a few thousand? Besides, 
Lyndhurst is in the county of 
Southampton, a municipal techni- 
cality I have not gone into to this 
day. 

He looked me up and down. I 
began to squirm. He had discovered 
my guilty secret. Not only was I 
completely unentitled to this Cockney 
accent that had taken so many years 
to acquire, he must have found out 
somehow that I was a real ‘ Mangel- 
treader,’ or, as the Navy once called 
me, a ‘ Jacker.’ 

“Got some smart geezers down 
your way, aint’ you ?” 

I was taken completely by surprise. 

“Er... smart...€f.. . geezers, 
sir?” 

*“ That’s right. Wide-boys, smart- 
Alecs, as the Yanks say.” 

** T wouldn’t know, sir.” 

“No? Well, let me tell you. 
After I’d got off the boat I was stand- 
ing on the platform at Southampton 
station and I said to one of your 
slick porters, ‘Does this train go 
to Waterloo?’ Do you know what 
he said ?” 

“No, sir.” 

** Well, he looks me up and dahn, 
as if I’d just crawled aht of a lump 
of issue cheese, and he says, ‘ Well, 
mate, if the driver’s name was 
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Bliicher, ’e’d git there late. If it 
was Napoleon, ’t’would be better 
if ’e didn’t go at all. If it was 
Wellington, they’d probably ’ave a 
band out to meet’n. If it was 
Nelson, ’e’d more’n likely take you 
on to Trafalgar Square. And...’ 
If I hadn’t stopped him, I think 
he had enough names in the kitty 
to go on long enough for me to 
miss the train, wherever it was 
going.” 

“ Yessir,” I mumbled meekly. 

“ And then do you know what he 
said ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“He said, ‘ Well, matey, if that 
there train don’t go to Waterloo, 
the driver’ll get the sack.’ ” 

My face refused to adopt, what 
I thought it should have adopted, an 
expression of commiseration. After 
all, sergeant-majors are not built to 
bear the barbed shafts of ridicule, 
aloud and to their faces. I grinned, 
widely. 

“ And what’s so damned funny ? ” 
he growled. 

“ Sir,” I told him, “ Hampshire 
has now repaid the insult once 
offered one of her sons by London.” 

“What in the hell are you bab- 
bling abaht ? ” 

“ Some years ago, sir; as a matter 
of fact, a day or two before I joined 
this regiment, of which I am so 
proud, sir” (I was wise enough to 
insert), “ I was standing in the Hay- 
market wanting to get to Tottenham 
Court Road. I knew nothing of 
London, so I asked a nearby road- 
sweeper. Now, I do realise that 
I must have spoken with an extremely 





broad Hampshire dialect. This road- 
sweeper pushed his peaked cap far 
back on his head, glared at me— 
and spat.” 

“ Spat ? ” 

“Spat, sir. Awful it was. I 
then asked him again. Slowly he 
straightened his back, leaned on his 
broom in true, traditionally British 
workmanlike manner, spat again and 
said, ‘Smell of ’ay arahnd, ain’t 
they ? 999 

Mick now began to grin. 

“I said, ‘ Excuse me, can you tell 
ma...” 

“*Cor... wot a small o’ ’ay 
an’ ’orse-dung,’ and he continued 
to sweep. Obviously, apart from 
the smell, I wasn’t there.” 

The sergeant-major laughed out- 
right. “ Did you find your way ?” 

“I then asked a copper. He 
didn’t know. An Indian directed 
me.” 

Mick roared and said, “ Okay, 
corporal; we're quits.” And I 
went back to my fatigue party. 

Nature dims most of our un- 
pleasant memories, purposely I think, 
and allows the delicious moments to 
linger down the years like a fragrant 
expensive perfume, deceiving a little 
at times, and anzsthetising, as ex- 
pensive perfumes are meant to do. 
A very great friend of mine reiterates, 
continually, that we tend to edit the 
past where, possibly, it would be 
better for our evaluation of life if 
we could train ourselves to review 
it. This may well be, but the com- 
forting editing can at least minimise 
the tendency to recriminate unneces- 
sarily and, in turn, compensate when 





we stop to ponder, often pessi- 
mistically, the mystery of life and 
its apparent aimlessness. 

I shall always remember Sergeant- 
Major Scruby for his famous remark 
on the night we had the native 
magicians, if for nothing else. Fifty 
rupees had been forked out from 
Company funds for this evening’s 
entertainment and it was money 
well spent. The night was ideal for 
it. A bright moon shone down, 
lighting the glade between the mango- 
trees with a light as clear as day. 
Often, in Muzzy, we would sit on 
our barrack-room steps reading into 
the small hours by this strong moon- 
light. On Dinky’s ruling we had 
none of this—must be in bed at 
‘lights-out’ while we were there; 
and even though he left us for Staff 
College, his ruling still prevailed. 
I can see that moon now, and the 
mouth-watering green, green mangoes 
hanging heavy, with a voluptuous, 
almost Elysian beauty, so pregnant 
with beauty that my heart would 
cry out for the powers of D. H. 
Lawrence, for only he could have 
word-painted that picture of those 
trees ‘ bearing forth, bearing forth.’ 

I do not know what manner of 
‘natives’ those magicians were. They 
did not seem particularly dark-skinned 
in that bright moonlight, and the 
woman, slim in her Punjabi-type 
pantaloons, possessed an austere sort 
of beauty. There were, if I remem- 
ber correctly, six or seven—the 
woman, the man, who was prob- 
ably her husband, and some five 
‘musicians.’ The musicians sat 
squat-legged on the grass, two with 
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those long narrow drums that are 
tapped so expertly with the fingers 
and heels of the palms, the remainder 
with the traditional bulge-shaped 
snake-charming pipes. So, there- 
fore, we were prepared for some 
snake-charming, but certainly not 
for the kind we got. 

The Company was, I suppose, 
about one hundred and thirty strong, 
and, of course, there were one or 
two Officers’ wives, two or three 
sergeants’. At this time I was 
something to do with the entertain- 
ing committee, and Mick had said 
to me, “Wild, bring a packet of 
razor-blades with you, a couple of 
tumblers, and a piece of glass— 
take it from one of your photo 
frames ; we'll get you another from 
Company funds.” 

“I shan’t need another,” I mut- 
tered, knowing that I would take 
the glass from Peggy’s photo, for 
which I felt I had no further use. 
But that’s another part of the story. 

We all wandered out to the padang 
and took up our positions in a circle 
round the performers already wait- 
ing. I looked at the faces of the 
spectators and smiled at the diversity 
of expressions. Wonder, naive, puz- 
zling, on those of the last draft and 
most of the women. Slight dis- 
dainful curiosity on the medium- 
service soldiers, deliberately feigned 
nonchalance on those of the old 
soldiers. A few coughs and the 
Company Commander took up his 
ring-side seat, and we were ready. 

The orchestra picked up the instru- 
ments, emitted a few red, betel-nut 
expectorations, put the reeds to their 
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lips, and we prepared ourselves for 
the thin, wailing, plaintive melodies 
in minor key that is oriental music. 
The pipes certainly wailed. The 
wails were certainly thin, but after 
the few opening bars it dawned on 
us, very, very slowly, that this was 
no oriental mystic piece. As the 
noise progressed it became more 
familiar, at least the notes were 
familiar, though the delivery was 
exceedingly strange. That wonderful 
overture was almost an anticlimax 
before the show began. For the 
sounds that came out of those weird, 
bulging pipes were ‘It’s a long 
way to Tipperary,’ ‘Pack up your 
Troubles in your old Kitbag,’ 
‘Troopship’ and other tunes of 
military vintage. It was one of the 
most eerie collection of sounds I 
have ever heard, and the desire to 
laugh seemed nipped in the bud 
after the first impact. Above us 
the moonlight tinted the dark laurel- 
like leaves of the mango-trees yet 
darker, throwing into bright relief 
the luscious paler green of the fruit. 
The foliage, moving almost im- 
perceptibly in the slight breeze, 
threw weird patterned shadows across 
the musicians’ faces and instruments. 
The beat-beat of the drums infused 
the familiar tunes with strange, dark 
tempo so that the known became 
unknown. Near us, squatting clear 
of the shadows, the man and the 
woman looked almost white and their 
faces were expressionless, sphinx- 
like. 

The overture wailed to its end, 
there came a couple of taps from 
the drum and the two star per- 





formers rose to their feet. Rose 
is the operative word. They sinu- 
ously undulated themselves from the 
ground like the snakes we thought 
were in the two baskets beside them, 
wriggling up, almost as though they 
were working themselves up invisible 
ropes. And most of us were expecting 
to see the Indian rope-trick, however 
sceptical we might have pretended 
we were. 

The woman snapped her fingers 
and commanded. Obtaining no 
result she again snapped finger and 
thumb and said something. Micky 
bawled, “The glass, corporal, the 
glass.” I got up and handed her a 
tumbler. Slowly she bit pieces from 
it, chewed with obvious relish, swal- 
lowed. She snapped her fingers 
impatiently when it had all gone. 
I gave her another. She ate that, 
a packet of thin razor-blades, one 
by one, and, for dessert, polished 
off the glass from dear Peggy’s 
photo, crunching, chewing, grinding, 
gulping down. During the whole 
of this meal I stood beside her, 
could have touched her, so that I 
was not seeing this from the decep- 
tive distance of the auditorium of a 
theatre with footlights assisting. As 
I glanced round now at the faces 
I saw no scepticism, no disdain, no 
nonchalance. But on some of the 
foreheads there were beads of sweat 
glinting in the moonlight. 

Scene I. was over. As though 
from afar off the music, wavering, 
now pure oriental, suffused over _ 
and about us... of us, of the 
whole thing, yet somehow com- 
pletely detached. I felt, rather than 















saw, the rustle of handkerchiefs 
mopping. 
Scene II. For this, a certain 


amount of preparation had been 
necessary. A hole, long, narrow, 
sinisterly like a grave, had been 
dug that afternoon by the ‘ janker- 
wallahs ’"—probably the first time 
that men on defaulters had dug a 
hole for a purpose. 

The woman handed her man a 
large sheet-like cloth, a square shroud- 
like piece of material but dirty and 
off-white. He wrapped himself in 
it completely, taking great care with 
the covering of eyes, ears, mouth. 
With the woman guiding he stepped 
down into the hole, doubled himself 
up and the woman signalled to us. 
The janker-wallahs moved forward, 
took up their shovels and filled in 
the hole, covering the man and 
stamping down the ‘grave’ with 
their feet. The woman stood by, 
stern, silent, except for her instruc- 
tions about the length of time the 
man was to remain buried. 

*“* Bice minit (twenty minutes),” 
she ordered, and stood there, feet 
unfemininely apart, never taking her 
eyes from the watch on her wrist. 

Suddenly she came alive. The 
time was up. She shouted to the 
men standing on top of the ‘ grave.’ 
Vicarious, old soldiers that they were, 
they pretended not to hear, or see. 
They stared up at the moon, into 
the shadows, anywhere but at the 
woman. She ran to them, no longer 
the expressionless magician but a 
woman, scared for her mate. She 
tugged at their arms, she gesticulated, 
she screamed. 
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** Come on, you loafers,” shouted 
Mick. “ Open up that blasted hole.” 

“Oh, sorry, sir.” They grinned 
and began to shovel away at the 
mound desultorily. 

‘Get a move on,” the sergeant- 
major barked. 

“You'll be getting a few more 
days in which to dig many more 
holes,” warned the Company Com- 
mander. 

At long last the hole was uncov- 
ered. The woman peered down into 
it with obvious concern, then, slowly, 
ghoul-like, the doubled-up figure 
stretched, the dirty shroud, now 
dirtier, rose up from its grave like 
a vampire. The shroud moved and 
fell away and the man stood there 
grinning. The woman, and many 
of the spectators, sighed a gigantic 
sigh of relief. He had been buried 
for more than half an hour. Behind 
in the deepening shadows the pipes 
took up the wailing and Scene II. 
was over. 

The tempo of the music changed, 
not violently or suddenly, but some- 
how an insiduousness crept into it 
and the man and woman again rose 
from the ground like vaporised 
genii from bottles. The woman 
took the lid off a wicker basket, 
stood back and, in the orthodox 
manner, a snake wavered out, wrig- 
gling, swaying to the music, mouth 
agape, forked tongue lolling. It 
was a black, dreaded, hooded cobra, 
and as it swayed, its head moved 
round incessantly as though watch- 
ing, waiting. For some minutes 
the woman allowed it to sway, then 
with sudden wunexpectedness het 
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hand darted forward, she grasped 
the thing by the neck and whipped 
it forth. She brought it forward, 
pressing hard at its gullet, forcing 
the mouth open, and circled the 
astonished spectators to give them 
a closer view. With her free hand 
she gestured, asking us to touch, 
stroke the snake’s head. Many of 
the men shuddered and shrank as 
she passed or paused near them, 
but I saw Mrs Scruby smilingly 
stretch out her hand and pat it. 

Completing the circle the woman 
whirled, dancing a little, twirled the 
snake round her head, threw it 
to the ground. The music rose to a 
cacophony of shrieking, but plaintive 
calls, and the snake, after a few 
tentative wriggles, succumbed, and 
rose on its tail to swing and sway ; 
and all the time its head and 
malevolent eyes darted around and 
about. 

The man then sank to his haunches 
before it, shaped his hand rather 
like the snake’s hooded head and 
moved, swaying, with it. I watched 
that head and that hand, with awful 
fascination, swinging slowly to the 
left, to the right, and from the 
background yet again in us, above 
and below us, around us, rose that 
strange music. 

The hand stopped. So did the 
head, as though startled, taken com- 
pletely by surprise. The hand shot 
out, smacked the snake’s head lightly 
as one does a child in play. The 
hood receded, shrank even, it seemed 
to me; then the hand withdrew 
and began once more that slow 
thythmic swing which, after slight 





hesitation, the head followed. Several 
times this happened, and I remember 
pulling my stare from it to glance 
at the man. His teeth flashed white 
in the moon and his eyes gleamed 
with some strange sadistic triumph. 
And, to my amazement, I felt an 
overwhelming pity, an intense sym- 
pathy—for the snake. 

The man jumped to his feet, 
clapped his hands, and I swear the 
snake looked up at him, puzzled, 
unhappy. Yet there was hardly time 
for such reaction on the snake’s 
part or feeling on mine, for the 
woman darted forward and once 
more grabbed the snake by the neck. 
She held it aloft like a pennant or 
colours captured in battle, then, 
grabbing its body as near the tail 
as she could, she pulled at it until 
it was stretched taut, rigid. 

To the astonishment of every 
European present she opened wide 
her mouth and, with a struggle, 
inserted that dreadful head inside. 
Once more she walked round the 
circle of white, fascinated faces. A 
great many shrank this time, away 
from that misshapen face, white 
pupils glaring above puffed - out 
cheeks from which protruded the 
snake’s body still pulled taut by 
her left hand. The man then walked 
over to her, his own mouth open 
in a silent evil grin, showed us a 
razor blade and nicked a complete 
circle round the reptile’s neck close 
to the woman’s lips. She bit with 
her teeth, pulled at the body with 
her hands and the body came away, 
Those of us who could still watch 
saw her gulp, and swallow, and we 
















knew that the head had gone. 
Someone near me retched and the 
two performers took their bows. 

The orchestra, after preliminary 
drum-beats, wailed out its own 
version of the National Anthem, 
and again the known became the 
unknown as the familiar air wafted 
eerily through the mango-trees. 

There came a shuffling of feet and 
a bugle blared across the Bihar night. 
The First Post—clear, strident, sane. 
The breath escaped from more than 
a hundred pairs of lungs, followed 
by a deep hissing intake as they 
gasped at the clean air. The bugle 
notes petered to the end of their 
British, military noise—and the spell 
was broken. 

“Whew!” Mick grinned at me, 
a brave but sickly grin. “‘ Whew! 
There goes the safest woman in 
Muzzy tonight.” He went off to a 
much-needed lager in his sergeants’ 
mess—I to my glassless but smiling 
photo of Peggy. 

Do I remember Muzaffarpur be- 
cause of Peggy? And Dinky? Or 
its barracks like no barracks I had 
ever known before? Spacious, well- 
built, extraordinarily clean and easy 
to keep clean. The-mess-hall was 
the largest, most comfortable I have 
everseen. We were always convinced 
that they had never been built for 
British infantry but for some glamor- 
ous regal cavalry unit. But, strangely 
enough, Dinky Furminger, the Com- 
pany Commander, and Peggy, a 
sweetheart of adolescence, are packed 
together in the storehouse of my 
memory. They have never met and, 
at that time, I had not seen Peggy 
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for more than eight years, was never 
to see her again. Neither have | 
seen Captain Furminger since those 
days. Nevertheless, memory’s store- 
man stacked them away together. 

I was very much in love with 
Peggy. I was young enough to 
believe that ‘ absence makes the heart 
grow fonder,’ and had not yet suc- 
ceeded in assimilating all the pro- 
verbs and their opposites. In my 
late forties I am more inclined to 
feel that ‘ out of sight is often out 
of mind.’ 

Dinky had been a hero of mine 
from the word go. How I used to 
wrap my tongue round the name! 
‘ Captain Furminger, M.C.’ He was 
never to know of this adulation, 
although the years have not dimmed 
my respect and admiration, as I 
have said, to a very great extent, 
elsewhere. And when he ordered 
the installation of a gigantic radio- 
gram in the dining-hall at Muzaffar- 
pur he endeared himself to me for 
ever. 

My bosom chum at that time, 
Derek, a lance-corporal of No. 5 
Platoon, in the next room, possessed 
an exceedingly fine library of classical 
and light classical records. Until 
the advent of our glittering new 
radiogram he had been forced to a 
great deal of manual labour, grinding 
out his records on a battered old 
portable. It says much for him that 
he had managed to attract quite a 
lot of interest in his records, and 
I spent many an enjoyable evening 
listening to him reading and telling 
the librettos of the operas to a reason- 
ably large crowd of fighting soldiers. 
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And fighting soldiers we definitely 
were, just having completed a gruel- 
ling tour of duty on India’s North 
West Frontier. 

Almost coincident with this instal- 
lation I received a letter from Peggy 
full of fervent enthusiasm for Liszt 
—all his music in general, the second 
Rhapsody in particular. 

‘,.. Of all music, jazz, swing, 
chamber, opera, heavy classic, this 
Hungarian Rhapsody played by the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
under Stokowski does something to 
me. Whenever I hear it, no matter 
where I am, I am no longer a 
rational woman, no longer in control 
of my emotions. . . 2” 

As I walked along to Derek’s 
room I made a mental note that I 
would purchase this record against 
our hoped-for meeting. I lost the 
first record I bought, when Singapore 
fell to the Japs. I am, however, in 
possession of its replica, but no one 
by any stretch of imagination would 
say that I am in possession either 
of Peggy, or any sort of replica. 
Stull... that year the blood still 
flowed thick and red and I wanted 
to know what made this rhapsody 
tick so entrancingly. 

Derek played it on his decrepit 
but beloved portable. I listened, 
read and re-read her letter. He 
suggested the radiogram. Over the 
next few weeks, we played with 
all lights on, half the lights, a few 
of the lights and in total darkness. 
We played it and champed our 
breakfast rissoles. We listened in 
the noonday sun and at the going 
down thereof. Half-way through a 
Q2 


Company dance evening Derek would 
play it, between ‘ That Certain Feel- 
ing’ and ‘Down Argentine Way.’ 
In its number of times of playing 
it rivalled our band’s rendering of 
‘Colonel Bogey.’ I would hold 
Peggy’s photos in my hand while 
it played. I would sit, lean, lounge, 
stand, lie down. I remained rational 
and my emotions refused to become 
uncontrolled. But, the thing does, 
well, grow on you. I am playing 
it now. 

Peggy married a Marine. The 
soldier and the sailor in me finds 
it hard to forgive, even after all these 
years. A Marine! 

I can remember another moment 
that now, twenty years later, is 
flashed on to the screen of my mind 
like the still of a movie between 
shows. We had completed playing 
Liszt’s Rhapsody for the third or 
fourth time that morning. We were 
stood-by to go out to some nearby 
communal rioting, standing there 
armed and equipped. But it is not 
the riots that I remember, at least 
so very well. Down through the 
years I hear someone say, as the 
record came to a stop, “ Switch 
the wireless on, Derek.” It was 
13th March. And as we listened 
to the news from Delhi we learned 
of the invasion of Austria by Hitler 
the day before. We switched off 
and once more tried to find out 
what this particular Austrian had 
been trying to say when he composed 
this lovely rhapsody. Is it that for . 
which I remember Muzzafapur ? 
As an interlude between our own 
little war on the Frontier and the 
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real thing that was to burst upon 
us all the following year? 

Or do I remember, with a lance- 
corporal’s understandable egotism, 
my seemingly increasing importance 
as a member of the unit—my very 
first headquarter guard as its com- 
mander? That, I shall never forget ! 
It was not usual, in our Battalion, 
for the commander of the guard 
to be of a rank less than full corporal ; 
but when on Company detachment, 
when everything regimental is cut 
down to Company-size as it were, 
occasionally two or three of the most 
senior lance-corporals performed the 
duties of full ranks. 

Not many weeks before this sen- 
sational guard, Hore-Belisha, in ad- 
dition to his invention of the beacon, 
instituted the novel ‘ reveille’ pass 
to the Army in India. Until then, 
all ranks below sergeants had to be 
back in barracks by 11.59 P.M. This 
affected my guard in more than 
one way as I will show. The night 
before, I had escorted the assistant 
stationmaster’s wife (at his request) 
to Sansapur, some thirty miles away, 
where she participated in a tennis 
tournament. I had been persuaded 
to stay for the ensuing social and 
dance at the local club and missed 
the last train home. There was 
not another until early morning. 
So, with nothing to lose, I returned 
to the club and the festivities, which 
continued until dawn I should think. 
Consequently, when I did arrive 
back, I was not, well, not quite up 
to guard-mounting standard, physi- 
cally. All the standards of our 
guard-mounting were extremely high. 
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Fortunately, so was our esprit de 
corps. 

As I staggered into the barrack- 
room the men of No. 6 Platoon 
seemed much more worried about 
the pending parade at 8.30 AM. 
than I was. I was rushed to the 
showers, doused, scrubbed, soaked, 
doused again. A million hands 
massaged, pummelled me, rubbed 
at my head. Eau-de-Cologne was 
poured onto my forehead, strong 
black coffee, stronger peppermints, 
into my mouth. My arms and 
equipment had been burnished ; my 
uniform had been cleaned and 
pressed, and eventually I was 
squeezed into it. 

I have said that the standard of 
our guard-mounting was high. It 
is something of which I have always 
been proud, and I have no doubt 
this standard was reached and main- 
tained through the untiring efforts, 
over many years, of our R.S.M. 
Wherever we were stationed we 
almost invariably mounted ‘by 
drum,’ and often with the regimental 
band, and as much was demanded 
of us as of the guard-mounting at 
Buckingham Palace. It made ab- 
solutely no difference whether we 
mounted in the jungle, on the 
Punjab plains, in the wild desolation 
of Waziristan or in crowded city, the 
drill and turn-out were meticulous, 
dreadful to take part in, wonderful 
to watch. Normally I loved it, the 
pomp and circumstance, the sense 
of teamwork achievement when the 
timing had come off like clockwork. 
My friends cannot understand this 
love, or my nostalgia for ‘The 
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Lincolnshire Poacher’ and ‘ Hard 
Up.’ They seem to feel it a weak- 
ness, a betrayal almost, of what 
they think I stand for. And they 
sniff patronisingly when they see 
me carried away by ceremony—the 
Beating of Retreat, Trooping the 
Colours—failing to see how I can 
possess the intense love of music, 
have often gone without a meal to 
hear the Eroica, yet still have this 
fanaticism for the dear old brass 
band and its accompanying cere- 
monial trimmings. For all their 
intellectualism I notice many of 
them seem to appreciate the front 
line of the chorus. All I know about 
the chorus is that, had it spent as 
many years under R.S.M. Jiggy 
Johnson as I did, the footwork 
would be better timed. (One of 
the proudest moments of my life 
occurred many years later when I 
was no longer a soldier. I had been 
invited to a concert given by the 
Regimental Band of the Suffolk 
Regiment a few miles outside Kuala 
Lumpur. When they had finished 
their last piece the bandmaster 
raised his baton, gave a tiny little 
grin and said, “With the Com- 
manding Officer’s permission, before 
we play our own regimental march, 
I would like to play the marches 
of a regiment an ex-member of which 
is with us this evening.” The 
baton flashed, the eight-beat roll 
reverberated, and my blood raced 
within me as the marches rang 
through the hall. Funny? Silly? 
Sentimental? The lumps that rise 
in the throat at times like that are 
the beautiful intricate pieces of life’s 


intricate pattern that make it all 
worth while.) 

In view of all this, it can well be 
understood with what trepidation 
I made my way, supported in no 
mean manner by two of my guard 
walking unnaturally close on each 
side of me, to that most sacred 
of all sacred ground, the guard- 
mounting square. Granted, I would 
not be under the eagle eye of Jiggy. 
Not only was it a detachment 
mounting away from H.Q., but 
Jiggy had gone home the year 
previously. It is doubtful if, under 
the conditions, I even knew who 
was to be the Orderly Officer. 
Fortunately for me, it turned out 
to be Oscar, who had not yet taken 
up his appointment at Dinapur. 

During the preliminary cursory 
inspection and the fixing of bayonets, 
in which I had to take no active 
part, just stand rigidly to attention 
to the right of my four-man guard, 
on the left of the orderly drummer, 
I coped. Oscar did look at me 
strangely for a moment, hesitated, 
then moved on. It was when he 
gave me my orders to take post 
that disaster overtook me. 

“‘ Guard-commander!” he bel- 
lowed. ‘“ Guard- commander... 
tehake . . . Post!” 

I was at the slope. I thought 
I had got there with drill-book pre- 
cision. Oscar told me afterwards 
that I had climbed up my rifle 
ungracefully, unesthetically. As the 
word ‘Post’ smacked my ear-. 
drums, I clenched my right fist 
tightly and pulled my arm yet 
closer to my right side, literally 
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attempting to hold myself. With 
exaggerated care, I turned about 

. one, two, three... Hup! In 
the manner prescribed, I simultane- 
ously shot out my left foot and my 
right arm as the first movement 
of the three paces in the execution 
of my ‘taking post.’ I brought 
my right foot up, as laid down, 
mark you, to pass the left . . . and 
fell flat on my face. Immediately 
I picked myself up, continued the 
movement as though nothing had 
happened, and took up my position 
to the rear of my guard. Oscar 
was staring straight ahead and, as 
though falling on one’s face was 
part of the daily routine of guard- 
mounting, he bawled, “ Duties .. . 
to your duties ... quick... 
Marcu!” 

We swung away, left right, left 
right, and soldier-like I looked 
steadfastly ahead. Admitted, my 
gait was more reminiscent of my 
sailoring days, but I fell no more. 
Oscar meandered round to the 
guardroom and watched me take 
over. When I had dismissed my 
men to the guardroom he called 
me over. “Don’t let me come 
around here at any time this morning 
and find you asleep.” It was a 
sibilant hiss and an ominous warn- 
ing. He did come round, several 
times. Each time, I was sitting at 
the table reading Galsworthy’s ‘ Over 
the River,’ a book I had ensured 
being there. I had seen that it 


was ordered through the regimental 
library. 

The day went quietly enough. 
No one shot at us, we shot at no one. 


About twenty men ‘ signed out,’ all 
of them, with the exception of two, 
in civilian clothes and with reveille 
passes. The two exceptions, Smedley 
and Fincham, had lost both and 
were entitled only to 11.59 P.M. 
passes, IN UNIFORM. At midnight 
I closed the register, yawned and 
said to my second-in-command, “ I'll 
try a kip, I think,” and laid down 
my weary head. 

I awoke with a start. Someone 
was pulling at my elbow. “ Corporal, 
corporal,” I heard. I came to, sat 
on the edge of the bed, saw Smedley 
and Fincham, rubbed my eyes. 

“Book us in, mate,” Smedley 
said. 

“Book you in? I thought you 
were in. I’m sure I’ve marked you 
‘in’ in the book.” 

I went over to the table, opened 
the register and, there they were— 
not in. I read the startling informa- 
tion again. ‘ Out, 2.45 P.M.—khaki 
drill.’ In the remarks column was 
a note to the effect that they were 
to be in by midnight and that they 
were not allowed mufti. I looked 
up. It was 1.45 A.M. and they were 
clad in grey flannels, white silk 
shirts; impersonating tea-planters, 
by the look of them. I had forgotten 
them, completely and utterly. 

“But,” I stammered incred- 
ulously, “you must have worn 
uniform when you came through 
this afternoon.” 

“ That’s right,” Smedley grinned. 
“We slipped back, changed and 
went out through the trees.” 

““ What is this, a confession?” 
I snapped. 
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The grins widened. “ Hardly. 
Has the Orderly Officer been round?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“Then,” Smedley went on with 
irritating smugness, “there ain’t 
nothing you can do about it, is 
there ?” 

“What do you mean, nothing I 
can do? I’m about to pinch you 
for absence and being improperly 
dressed. By the time I’ve finished 
with the charge-sheet—disobedience, 
insolence, contravening standing 
orders, among other things, I imagine 
you'll go away for a long time.” 

Fincham grinned his awful grin. 
“Yeah?” he sneered. “ Did you 
report our absence to the Orderly 
Officer ?” 

The terrible truth dawned. Of 
course I hadn’t. I had reported 
everyone as having returned. 

“ And,” added Fincham, with the 
leer of the victor, “what’s good 
for the goose is good for the old 
ganders, ain’t it?” And I knew 
he was alluding to my early morning 
near-miss. 

Accepting defeat with angry mental 
reservation, telling myself that ‘ every 
dog . . .,’ and the dog with a stripe 
on his arm stands every chance in 
the world of that day ensuing, I 
growled, “Okay, my merry men. 
Get to your beds as quietly as you 
can. Don’t forget, if you’re seen, 
we're all for it.” They stalked off. 

I sat down on my own sad little 
iron bed. With two N.C.O.s on 
duty it was permissible for us to 
take turns in resting, fully clothed. 
I wallowed in dark, dark schemes 
of revenge, seeped myself in sadistic 
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dreams as I saw myself giving 
evidence to some fearsome court 
martial, evidence that would send 
my two arch-villains to a place 
where the kite-hawks would not be 
able to reach them for months and 
months and months. It must have 
been this dreaming that accounted 
for my next near-miss at military 
disaster. We were almost a self- 
contained unit and the proud pos- 
sessors of our own dairy. It was 
the duty of the No. 2 lance-corporal 
of the guard to slip across to the 
farm and wake the N.C.O. i/c Dairy. 
My lance-corporal was an older 
soldier than I was. Older, wilier, 
lazier. 

I do not know how long I had 
been satanically stewing in my 
resentment when the young officer 
(who shall be nameless) came in. 
He was a tender young second- 
lieutenant, and he had entered, 
crossed to the guard-commander’s 
table and sat down before I fully 
appreciated it. He, too, was wearing 
grey flannel trousers and white silk 
shirt. 

I jumped to my feet, found my 
cap, smacked it on my head and 
saluted smartly. “ Sir?” I said. 

He smiled. The nice kind smile 
of the young officer, not terribly 
long away from Mummy, less from 
Sandhurst, with still enough civilian 
naivety left in him to think that all 
N.C.O.s are his friends. 

“Sit down, corporal,” he mur- 
mured chummily. I sat down, 
unchummily, in fact, primly on the 
edge of the bed, like the unwelcome 
spinster who isn’t ‘staying long,’ 
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but seems unable to summon the 
courage to leave. He crossed his 
legs, whistled a current ‘pop’ air 
and beat out the time with his 
knuckles on the table. 

After an interminable period I 
said, “‘ Were you wanting anything, 
sir?” 

**No, don’t you worry, corporal. 
I’m just waiting for a couple of 
my platoon to come in.” 

“Er... your platoon, sir ? ” 

“ That’s right.” 

“But, sir, everyone is in; at 
least, everyone who is supposed to 
be in is in, and only those who are 
supposed to be out are out—if you 
know what I mean, sir,” I ended 
lamely. 

He still smiled that sweet, young 
smile. “There are two who are 
not yet in who are supposed to be in, 
but who are out when they’re not 
supposed to be out,” he said gently, 
adding, more gently, “If you know 
what I mean, corporal.” 

There followed a long, long 
moment in which I found myself 
swallowing and re-swallowing a per- 
sistently resuscitating Adam’s apple. 
**Who are they, sir?” I asked, 
getting to my feet and knowing the 
answer. 

** Smedley and Fincham.” 

“But they’re in, sir. Look at 
the book.” 

The smile gave way, slowly, to a 
quaint expression of incredulity. He 
stared at me, then at the book, 
again at me. 

“cc In ? ” 

“Yes, sir. In. They are marked 
in.”’ 


He looked down at the register 
as though it had suddenly taken on 
a new, even profound significance. 

“The book?” And he opened 
it, fingering the pages as though 
they were written in an unknown 
tongue but contained a dreadful 
secret, the truth of which it had 
become imperative for him to dis- 
cover. 

I went over to him, found the 
page for the day, silently let my 
forefinger rest immediately below 
the information—‘ In, 11.59 P.M. 
Dress, khaki drill.’ 

“But...” he stammered. “ They 
were in mufti.” 

“That would be impossible, sir. 
They were deprived of their civilian 
passes two days ago, sir.” 

“But . . . I saw them, corporal ; 
with my own eyes, I saw them.” 

** Where, sir ?” 

** At Semastipur.” 

“Quite feasible, quite feasible, 
sir.” And I nodded agreeably. 

“* Feasible ? I’m talking of a fact, 
not a blasted feasibility. They came 
home on the same train. I saw 
them on the platform at the other 
end. I was not sure that they saw 
me. I lost them somewhere on the 
journey.” 

My tone now assumed just the 
faint patronisation of the old soldier 
for the young. “Now, sir, you 
can see where your statement of 
fact completely leaves the sphere 
even of feasibility. When a man 
loses his civilian pass he automatically 
loses its accompanying privileges, 
one of which, as you might have 
known, sir, begging your pardon, 
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sir, is the permission to remain out 
of barracks until reveille.” 

“Of course I know it, you damn 
fool. That is precisely why I am 
here—to wait for them to come in.” 

I sighed. “But, sir, they are 
in. You can see for yourself, sir ; 
the book cannot lie.” 

“Corporal, are you calling me a 
liar ?” 

“ Of course not, sir, but with all 
respect, sir, I do feel you are making 
an extremely grave error now. In 
India, sir, seeing is not always believ- 
ing. Strange things happen, sir. 
Now, take that snake-eating lady of 
the other night, sir.” 

“T am not here to discuss snake- 
eating, by ladies or even by other 
snakes. I am waiting here, and I 
shall wait all night if necessary, for 
the arrival of two men who I know 
are still out.” 

“ Then, sir, you are calling me a 
liar.” 

He hesitated, grinned a little. 
“No, corporal, but strange things 
do happen in India, even in guard- 
rooms.” 

I adopted a tone of resignation. 
“Well, sir, if you want to stay 
out of your bed all night, what can 
I, a mere lance-corporal, do about 
that ?” 

He looked up at me, but the 
gleam in his eye was still that of 
superior knowledge. “Stop that 
man snoring,” he barked. Corporal 
White, my second-in-command, went 
over to the beds where my two off- 
sentry men were sleeping between 
shifts. He shook the man, who 
grunted and turned over. 
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“ Corporal,” I murmured sweetly, 
“do you remember Smedley and 
Fincham coming in ?” 

“c Sure, corp.” 

** What time was it ?” 

** About a minute to midnight.” 

“Can you remember how they 
were dressed ?” 

“ Of course. They were the only 
two who went out in uniform today.” 

The gleam in the eyes dulled. 
Across the face of the young officer 
there began to creep the first signs 
of defeat. He was beginning to 
see this big thing he was up against. 
Neither could he offer himself any 
compensation because he knew. He 
got up and strolled out on to the 
verandah. I followed in silence. 
The moonlight played its silent 
beams upon the stillness of the 
mango-trees, and there was that still- 
ness, that density, that is India before 
the monsoons break. 

Suddenly he turned on me. In 
the bright moonlight I saw the gleam 
had come back to his eyes. “ Where 
is your sentry ?” he snapped, failing 
to keep the edge of triumph from 
his voice. How sweet can revenge 
be! 

** Must be round the back, sir. 
After dark, as you know, the sentry 
does not remain on sentry-go in 
the front. His beat is round the 
entire building.” 

“Let us find him. He has cer- 
tainly been round there a long 
while. He must be stealing a quick 
smoke, don’t you think ?” 

I drew myself up. “ My sentries 
do not smoke on duty, sir.” 

I accompanied him round the 









building. We walked unchallenged 
—and met no sentries. 

“He must have gone the other 
way, sir,” I said lamely. My career 
as an N.C.O. seemed nearly at its 
end. 

“* What other way ?” he said. 

I didn’t know either. We started 
to walk round again. Even I jumped, 
startled from my wits, when a shape 
leaped out of the shadows, there 
was the glint of steel, and a voice 
shouted, “’Alt! ’oo goes there ?” 

I sighed my relief. “ It’s all right, 
sentry. Guard-commander and an 
officer.” 

The lieutenant gasped. He snap- 
ped, “ Where were you when we 
came round the first time ? ” 

“ Well, sir, it’s like this, sir. ’Ere 
I am, a-makin’ me way, peaceable- 
like and a-doin’ of me duty, sir, 
when,” his voice lowered, “ out of 
the shadows creeps two figures. I 
*mejutly nips into them there bushes, 
sir, vigilant-like, and watches.” 

“Why didn’t you challenge?” 
said the unbelieving lieutenant. 

** Sir, strange things ’appens when 
you're on sentry-go in India. I 
likes to be sure when an’ ’ow to 
challenge. It’s possible to challenge 
first, get a bullet, sir, and still not 
know ’oo fired the shot. So, I 
follows you and, o’ course, I finds 
out as it’s you an’ the corporal, ’ere, 
sir.” 

The lieutenant peered closer at 
the man’s face and I knew that he 
saw what I saw. It was the man 
who had been snoring not so very 
many minutes before. 

“Come with me, guard-com- 
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mander,” he ordered, and dashed 
back into the guardroom. As | 
(and he) expected, one of the beds 
was empty. “ Something very, very 
funny here,” he muttered. ‘“ Now 
where’s the third man?” He 
wheeled, rushed once more into the 
night. I pursued hotly, very hotly, 
We dashed round to the back. 

“Alt! ’oo goes there?” A 
bayonet flashed, we pulled up. The 
lieutenant again peered close into 
the man’s face. It was mot the man 
who had snored, it was his com- 
panion. Again the lieutenant gal- 
loped back into the guardroom. One 
bed was empty. In the other 
the snorer—snored. Loudly, un- 
musically musical. The lieutenant 
shook him roughly. “ You aren’t 
asleep,” he shouted. The man came 
to. It was an awaking of which 
any actor could have been proud. 
He rubbed his eyes, stared sulkily, 
then, recognising an officer, jumped 
up. 

“Whatever all this is,” gritted 
the lieutenant, “you won’t damn 
well beat me. Now, stay here, you. 
What’s your name ?” 

The man told him. “ Don’t you 
dare move.” And he flew through 
the door and I, nearly as puzzled, 
flew after him. 

“Alt! ’oo goes there ? ” 

“Ah!” the grunt was one of 
supreme satisfaction, as though he 
knew now that the mystery was 
clearing. 

It was neither the snorer nor his 
companion. It was the sentry I had 
posted—hours before. We went back 
to the guardroom. The snorer 
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snored, his companion breathed the 
thythmic, heavy breathing of the 
deeply sleeping. I thought the 
lieutenant was going to cry. He 
shook them. They both went into 
their waking act. The lieutenant 
sat down. 

“Where was that sentry just 
now?” he asked. 

“ Which sentry ?” I murmured. 

“The last one . . . the one who 
has just this moment come on to 
the scene.” 

“ He’s always been there, sir. At 
least, since I posted him at 12.30 A.M., 
sir.” 

At long last the lieutenant rose 
to leave, wearily. 

“Consider yourself under arrest, 
corporal,” he said. 

“On what charge, sir?” I asked 
meekly. 

“God knows, but you are under 
arrest,” he nearly screamed—and 
left. 

I turned to the grinning second- 
in-command. ‘“‘ Where in the hell 
was that first sentry ? ” 

“T had sent him over to call the 
dairy-man. Saved me a journey: 
thought it would give the sentry a 
break.” 

“A break? Had it been Jiggy 
instead of that young officer, we'd 
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all have got a break. He would 
have turned out a new guard and 
put the lot of us inside.” 

I have said that Lance-Corporal 
White was an older, wilier, lazier 
soldier than myself. 

“I knew,” he explained, “ that 
the officer, already confused over 
Smedley and Fincham, confronted 
with our combined ‘ evidence,’ would 
want his revenge. The moment I 
heard him say to you, ‘ Where’s 
the sentry ?’ I could see the revenge 
taking place. I whipped Jones 
[the snore] out the back.” 

“ That,” I conceded, “was a 
stroke of sheer genius. What about 
Smythe ?” 

“ Playing for time, for the return 
of the proper sentry. As I have 
said, the lieutenant was already con- 
fused, not sure of what he had or 
had not seen. So: I confused him 
some more. What’s the betting he 
doesn’t even go through with the 
charge? How can he? Picture it 
for yourself. The Company Com- 
mander will think he was either 
drunk or ‘ puggled.’” 

The old soldier was right. The 
officer sent for me the following 
morning and told me that he was 
not pressing a charge. “But,” he 
growled, “ don’t think I don’t know.” 








A VISIT TO THE GALAPAGOS 


BY A. G. H. 


In St Helena there is a tortoise, six 
feet long and weighing, I suppose, a 
ton. He arrived there soon after 
Napoleon and is still going strong. 

“ That’s not a tortoise,” I was told 
when I met him a few years back, 
“it’s a Galapagos. They’re found 
nowhere else in the world but in 
the Galapagos Islands.” That last 
sentence, we have discovered, is true 
about practically everything that 
happens in the Galapagos. They 
are unique. 

The group has always fascinated 
me, and having read every book about 
it that I have met, I spent a month 
or so, as we cruised south in Salmo 
along the American coast, infecting 
Jill. Before this indoctrination she 
knew little more about them than 
their position: in the Pacific a 
thousand miles south-west of Panama. 

Now a thousand miles, as one 
considers distance when sailing round 
the world, is not very far—ten days 
perhaps in good conditions; but at 
Balboa in the Panama Canal Zone 
people were far less sanguine. 

“What! You’re trying to go 
there in that thing ? ” they said when 
they saw us last August. “ Why. 
Without an engine and at this time 
of year it'll take you anything up to 
two months. Don’t you know that 
the Humboldt Current runs through 


the group at three and four knots, 
and that you have to cross one of the 
worst belts of calms in the world on 
the way there ?” 

I must admit that we found this 
universal condemnation depressing, 
but somehow or other we always 
seem to visit places at ‘the worst 
possible time of year’ and have 
learned to take the phrase with a 
pinch or two of salt. And even if 
she is small and engineless, we do 
not like to hear of Salmo described 
as ‘that thing.’ When we sailed, 
therefore, we were determined to 
confound our advisers. ‘A fort- 
night or bust’ was our motto. 

As it happened we were lucky, and 
the calms only lasted for the first few 
days, rolling and rattling us on a 
dark and oily sea, while a succession 
of wicked electric storms passed 
overhead. When the storms were 
still a long way off the lightning was 
romantic, flickering and pretty, but 
as it came nearer it became blinding 
and savage. At the height of each 
storm thunder crashed so close on 
the heels of the lightning that we 
seemed to have become involved in 
some great naval battle, while the 
rain hissed into the sea, turning the 
surface from black to silver. Sitting 
down below in the cabin listening to 
the drumming of the rain on deck, 
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we hated those storms, but each one 
did move us a mile or two south- 
ward and westward, until we found 
a steadier wind and could measure 
off our day’s run on to the chart by 
hourly milages instead of by the 
pitiful ten and twenty miles a day 
that we had been doing. 

Exactly two weeks out from Balboa 
and an hour before we sighted land 
for the first time, we crossed the line, 
an important occasion in any ship, 
but doubly so to us, because fifty per 
cent of the crew were doing it for 
the first time. 

It is difficult in a yacht twenty-four 
feet long to have a convincing court 
for King Neptune. It is even more 
difficult to know what a wife is likely 
to submit to in the way of nautical 
indignity without reprisals—declining 
to cook supper for example. But a 
compromise was reached and we 
both enjoyed ourselves. Represent- 
ing His Most Marine Majesty in a 
crown made from an old chart, a 
‘baggywrinkle’ beard and a yellow 
oilskin, I was able to sentence Jill 
to a ducking for her ‘ wilful refusal 
to give passage to certain of His 
Majesty’s subjects desiring to visit 
the Galapagos Islands.’ (At Balboa, 
in the intervals of repainting the 
bottom, we had been collecting shells, 
and the cream of my collection had 
been tipped overboard by Jill, who 
alleged that they contained hermit- 
crabs and would smell foul in a fort- 
night. Possibly they did and would, 
but the memory still rankled.) The 
ducking itself proved more exciting 
than either of us had expected; for 
even though the boat was sailing 


herself, leaving us both free to play, 
an unexpected lurch nearly brought 
disaster. It came just at the crucial 
moment when I had manceuvred Jill 
into a head downwards position over 
the stern, while I stood poised on the 
bumpkin. Fortunately, just before 
we both went overboard to leave 
Salmo sailing along on her own, I 
grabbed the backstay with a more- 
or-less-free hand, retained a grip of 
Jill’s ankle with the other, and all 
was well. What an undignified way, 
we told each other, that would have 
been to finish a cruise ! 

Almost immediately after this little 
fracas, land appeared and we assumed 
that it must be Baltra Island, where 
the Americans built an airfield during 
the war. Apart from that it seemed 
to offer few attractions, and since our 
time was limited, we decided to go 
on to Wreck Bay. 

Not only is Wreck Bay the official 
port of entry to the Galapagos 
Islands (and the Ecuadorians have 
the reputation of being incredibly 
touchy about entry formalities) but 
it is also at the windward end of the 
group, and so seemed to be as good 
a place from which to start touring 
as any other. We would be legal for 
a change (so we told each other) but 
we would be doing the sensible thing 
as well. And so we might, had not 
Barrington Island, one of the un- 
inhabited islands with a good anchor- 
age, loomed up out of the mist, 
invitingly close, at breakfast-time 
next morning. “The Hell with 
legality,” we decided between mouth- 
fuls, “‘ let’s get ashore.” 

The weather had been grey for a 
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few days, but as we closed the land, 
the sun came out and we peeled off 
some sweaters. The Humboldt cur- 
rent, which brings fish, albatross and 
penguins to the Galapagos, also 
keeps them cool, and blankets at 
night and sweaters on cloudy days 
are always necessary. 

The anchorage, we found, was in 
a splendid little cove, almost com- 
pletely land-locked, and with two 
white beaches at the head of it. The 
water was swimming-bath blue, and 
so completely clear that I could see 
the anchor bite into sand fifteen feet 
beneath us, as we dropped the sails 
and let the chain rattle out through 
the fairlead. 

Jill, who was steering, gave a sort 
of squeak, “ Oh, look! Two turtles. 
Right beside us,” and that was the 
start of it. As we tried to stow away 
the sails, tidy up our deck and launch 
the dinghy, we fell into a sort of 
crooning duet: look at this; look 
at that; look at the next thing. 

Two sea-lions, a mother and her 
three-week-old baby, lay sunning 
themselves on the rocks barely a 
hundred yards from us. Pelicans 
flumped into the water for fish, look- 
ing like badly handled dive-bombers, 
and two frigate-birds chased a number 
of gannets that seemed to be trying 
to show the pelicans how dive- 
bombing should be done. Nearer 
home, several finch-like birds flew 
over to see us, hopped round the 
deck, and one even went below to 
see what the cabin looked like. 
Things were as we had heard they 
were, then: human beings mean 
nothing to any of these creatures. 
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As we rowed ashore in the dinghy, 
one of the rocks that littered both 
the beaches got up and waddled 
away, galumphing happily into the 
water. Ohmigosh! They’re all 
sea-lions. 

Two crazy days ensued, when we 
were never quite sure if we were 
children at the Zoo or members of a 
Walt Disney nature-filming team. 

The sea-lions were the star per- 
formers ; as natural clowns they are 
unbeatable. Neither of us, before 
we tried it, had ever thought of 
landing from a red, collapsible, 
canvas dinghy in among a hundred 
or so of them and we were not at all 
sure how they would like it. Did 
they bite, for example ? 

“I know,” said Jill brightly, as we 
rowed in for the first time, “ you 
land me here first, at the side of the 
beach, and then you row ashore in 
the middle of them. It should make 
a lovely movie.” 

As I executed the latter stages of 
this manceuvre, I cursed her cunning 
and tried to look brave and manly, 
determined that future generations 
of children should not be regaled by 
‘that lovely film of the sea-lions 
biting daddy.’ ‘ Surely,’ I thought, 
‘if the worst comes to the worst I 
can run faster than they can.’ But 
fortunately I never had to. The sea- 
lions’ dignity never deserted them, 
and they behaved as I should imagine 
the members of the Atheneum Club 
might behave if someone strolled 
into the smoking-room without any 
clothes on. Half (they were the 
nearest) got up and shuffled into the 
water (presumably to complain to 
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the secretary) ; the other half, after 
a scandalised glare and a few mourn- 
ful hoots, resumed their papers or 
went back to sleep. 

Jill, safe in the O.P. corner mean- 
while, filmed furiously. ‘“ That was 
splendid,” she said at the end of it, 
but I think I detected a note of dis- 
appointment in her voice. 

Galapagos themselves, the giant 
tortoises, are becoming rare in the 
islands. They are too easily caught 
and far too tasty for their own good, 
but a few still live in Barrington and 
one day we went searching for them. 

We never found any, but met in- 
stead a four-foot iguana with a red, 
dragon-spiked tail, which scuttled off 
into a rocky cave as we approached. 
There were goats about too, and 
inevitably birds, hundreds of birds, 
as tame as toast and hopping about 
on rocks and bushes all within a 
couple of feet. But it was not the 
animals that impressed us so much 
on that first expedition as the 
countryside. It was weird. There 
was lava underfoot and dead craters 
everywhere, of all shapes, sizes and 
descriptions. Scrub acacia and huge 
bloated cactuses grew all round. 
Some sort of lichen also seemed to 
thrive, and the general effect was of 
walking through some greenish-grey 
fantasy. Dead trees lay in gnarled 
and impossible shapes like modern 
sculpture, and it was almost a relief 
when we climbed down from the lip 
of the largest crater of all—it must 
have been two miles across—and 
found our way to the beach and saw 

Salmo dipping gently to her anchor. 
We were hot after our walk and 
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decided to go bathing before return- 
ing on board for supper, so off came 
our clothes and in we went. It was 
gloriously cool and refreshing and I 
idly thought, as I started to dress 
again, what a wonderful existence 
this was that we were living : bathing 
when we felt hot, eating when we 
felt hungry, and no one and nothing 
to dictate to us. ‘ Look at Jill, now,’ 
I thought, ‘ in the water there among 
the sea-lions, sticking out her tongue 
at them. She has as few cares as she 
has clothes. And yet, less than a 
year ago, she was stage-managing the 
Windsor Theatre. What a change! 
Wouldn’t all her ex-audiences be 
surprised to see her now.’ Possibly 
they might have been, but if they 
had stayed on for another few 
moments they would have been 
electrified. A big bull sea-lion, 
seven feet long and with tusks on 
him like a boar, came hurtling 
straight at her, bouncing along the 
surface of the water for all the world 
like a water-polo ball, powerfully 
flung. Jill never hesitated. With 
a shriek, a splash, and a mighty 
flapping of arms and legs, she came 
scampering out of the water and up 
across the silver sand. ‘“ Look,” she 
said indignantly, “‘ he chased me.” 

The sea-lion, grinning enormously 
through his whiskers, departed sea- 
wards. ‘ That'll teach her to make 
faces,’ he seemed to be saying. 

We left next day and went to 
Floreana, which is one of the larger 
islands, ten miles across and two 
thousand feet high. There is a good 
anchorage there, and the whale-ships 
used to call for water and fresh meat, 
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in the days of Moby Dick, when 
whaling voyages might last for three 
years or more. Added attractions in 
the eyes of the shipowners were two 
more features: whales abounded 
(they still do, though we saw none) 
and crews were not so prone to desert 
in islands as desolate as the Galapagos. 

So fashionable did Floreana be- 
come that ships in the early stages of 
a voyage took to leaving mail in a 
barrel on shore, hoping that the next 
visitor might be a homeward-bounder. 
There are no more whalers, but the 
barrel still exists (or a barrel, any- 
way) and the anchorage is still called 
Post Office Bay. 

We knew there was a barrel, but 
that is all we did know; so late in 
the afternoon of the day on which we 
had left Barrington, we cruised along 
close inshore to spy out the land. 
After a while we saw what appeared 
to be a white totem pole in among 
the bushes at the back of the beach, 
so we anchored and rowed ashore to 
investigate. On close approach the 
object, which had been freshly 
painted red and white, looked more 
like a totem pole than ever. The 
basic design was simple: a five 
gallon rum-cask with a little door- 
way cut in the side had been fixed to 
the top of a four-foot length of 
telegraph pole, but a later series of 
baroque doodlements and diddle- 
ments had almost obscured this. 
Someone had added a jaunty little 
roof; someone else a drip deflector 
over the letter port, and everywhere, 
nailed onto it, or carved into it, were 
signposts and legends with dates and 
yachts’ names on them. 
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The whole effect was very gay, 
and we settled down to a detailed 
study. It did not take long to realise 
that the decorators could be divided 
into three classes. The unimaginative 
had just slapped on a painted legend 
either more, or usually less, artisti- 
cally. Others, more painstaking, had 
made little tally plates, while the 
downright lazy had simply used a 
pencil on someone else’s paintwork. 
Determined that future viewers 
should class us among the industrious, 
we returned on board to whittle out 
a wooden Salmo-fish which we 
secured like a weathercock to the top 
of a length of copper tubing, and 
next day we planted this offering 
among all the others. The scene 
now looked gayer still, we decided, 
and I was comforted for the badly 
cut finger which I had given myself 
through inexpert wood-carving. 

At Panama we had been given 
letters and magazines cryptically 
addressed, ‘ Wittmer. Floreana 
Island,’ so we decided to leave the 
boat anchored where she was and 
walk to where we imagined the 
Wittmer farm to be. A trail led 
away uphill through the thorns and 
cactuses in more or less the right 
direction, so one morning, with a 
small packet of sandwiches and our 
last tins of tasteless American beer 
to sustain us en route, we set off 
exploring. The path, after a good 
enough start, degenerated, and by 
lunch-time we had already blundered 
off it twice and been very thoroughly 
scratched in our attempts to hack 
a way back again. It was donkeys 
that caused the trouble. The island 
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seemed to be infested with them, and 
they too had made paths for them- 
selves, but not very useful ones. 
After leading us astray by seeming 
better than the main trail, they would 
gradually deteriorate until they left 
us cursing on a lava heap or stranded 
beside a dust-bath. 

In the afternoon a cloud settled 
over the hill-top (we had climbed 
nearly a thousand feet) and a sort of 
Scotch mist swirled over everything, 
obscuring all landmarks and making 
things generally bleak and miserable. 
The locals call this a Garua, we later 
discovered, and say it makes the 
crops grow, but on first acquaintance 
we were unenthusiastic and merely 
wished we had brought mackintoshes 
and more sandwiches. The trail 
now gave up all real attempt at being 
a trail, and as we blundered along 
among the prickles and the lava, only 
an occasional knife-cut acacia branch 
suggested that we were not irrevo- 
cably lost. 

At five in the evening we were still 
telling each other (but without much 
confidence) that ‘ we must be nearly 
there now,’ and then, to our surprise, 
we found that we were. Two weary 
pigs in a bamboo sty, some old 
Ecuadorian newspapers, and two 
well-sucked oranges announced that 
we were at the outskirts of a little 
village, eight or nine houses strong, 
spread along the seashore. Among 
these eight or nine, we most earnestly 
hoped to find the Wittmers. 

We did. Frau Wittmer seemed to 
have heard of our arrival by some 
kind of bush wireless, and came 
bustling out of a slightly lopsided 


house, wooden and painted green, the 
only two-storeyed one we met in the 
Galapagos. Not that the second 
storey could ever be classified as an 
unqualified success ; for it had to be 
propped on the downhill side by a 
heavy bamboo pole, as if even the 
owners had a nasty feeling that the 
roof might otherwise slide off. 

This was their new house, Frau 
Wittmer told us. She spoke excellent 
English, and gave us coffee, oranges 
and newly baked bread. (The 
oranges were delicious, the juiciest 
I have ever tasted, and we each ate 
five in a row.) The old house was up 
in the hills, at the farm, but now that 
Rolf, the son, was married, and they 
had taken up fishing as well as farm- 
ing, it was more convenient to have 
two houses. In the hills there were 
no fish, and down by the beach 
there was not enough rain to grow 
crops. 

It was too late to think of going 
back to the boat that night, Frau 
Wittmer said. We must stay the 
night—of course we must. 

The living-room was comfortable. 
An L-shaped settee, set outboard, so 
to speak, allowed six people to use 
the table and still left room for a 
gigantic dresser to occupy the whole 
of the opposite wall. Photographs of 
ships, yachts, Galapagoses, penguins 
and fur seals covered the remaining 
walls, and suggested that the Witt- 
mers must be well used to passing 
mariners or scientists dropping in on 
them. Most of the visitors seemed 
to have enjoyed their stay, because 
the room also held tottering piles of 
magazines and books inscribed, ‘ To 





the Wittmers. Thanks 
wonderful hospitality.’ 
Supper was pleasantly cheerful. 
Herr Wittmer and Rolf were up at 
the farm, but the daughter Floreana 
(after the island) was present, and an 
Ecuadorian judge and his secretary 
touring the islands to hear property 
disputes. There was also a slightly 
mad Ecuadorian farm-hand with 
three brown teeth and a red baseball 
cap which he never took off. We 
heard all about Rolf’s wedding. It 
had taken place a couple of months 
previously, and had nearly been 
ruined by a motor-boat failure which 
had marooned the only priest in the 
group at Wreck Bay. We sampled, 
very freely, the Wittmer’s home- 
distilled liquor made from sugar- 
cane and flavoured, very slightly, 
with orange. And we heard some- 
thing of the Wittmer saga which was 
probably typical of the difficulties 
encountered by all the earlier settlers. 
The two had come out from 
Cologne in 1932 where Herr Wittmer, 
after leaving the army in 1918, had 
been secretary to Dr Adenauer, the 
then burgomaster. The journey had 
been very difficult and slow, and 
finally they were dumped by the 
schooner on the beach of neighbour- 
ing Chatham Island, with two tons 
of equipment, seeds and the like. 
Navigation among the islands was 
impossible, they were told; the 
currents were far too strong and the 
charts useless; they would have to 
find someone else to take them on, 
or else just stay where they were. 
Now Chatham Island is only about 
thirty-five miles from Floreana, but 


for such 
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the boat which, some weeks later, 
they did induce to bring them across, 
took six days over the journey. The 
boat was open and it rained most of 
the time; moreover, since they had 
only expected the crossing to take 
one day, they had no food or water. 
Frau Wittmer was then four months 
pregnant. She is tough, but even 
she admitted that it was a harrowing 
experience. Several times during 
the six days they had nearly made 
land, but each time the current had 
set them back out to sea again. 

After they had finally landed, 
there came the labour of transporting 
themselves and all their equipment 
up the mountain. Today, with a 
first-class trail, it is a two hours’ 
walk, so goodness knows how long 
it took them. Up the hill, with the 
all-pervading Garua mist swirling 
round them, they set up house in a 
cave. Frau Wittmer had her baby 
(Rolf) and they cleared the land and 
planted their first crops. They have 
been at it ever since, without any 
mechanical aids and no outside 
assistance whatsoever. 

We walked up to the farm next 
morning and the first person we saw 
was Floreana (who had got up earlier 
than us), dressed in grey shorts and 
shirt and a baseball cap, driving two 
donkeys round and round, pulling 
the beam that worked a home-made 
sugar-mill. Rolf’s wife squatted 
beneath the beam feeding the cane 
between the wooden rollers while 
Rolf kept her supplied, shoulder 
load by shoulder load, from a neigh- 
bouring field. This, we were told, 
was a new brew of spirit in the making. 
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Coffee, spirits and salted fish are 
the money-making commodities 
throughout the Galapagos, because 
they can be stored without deteriora- 
tion until transport becomes avail- 
able. The fish trade is only seasonal 
and lasts from November to March. 
We wondered at this, for fish seem 
to abound for the catching through- 
out the year. The reason is simple. 
All the fish is sold to the peasants on 
the mainland and commands a high 
price during Lent. After that every- 
one is heartily sick of it and refuses 
to touch the stuff. Unfortunately 
for the Galapagans the climate is 
such that the salting only preserves 
the fish for about four months, so 
stocks cannot be built up to await 
the market. Most people therefore 
fish a bit and farm a bit ; grow coffee 
to drink and to bring in cash, and 
other vegetables purely according to 
taste. For practically anything and 
everything will grow. At the Witt- 
mer’s, in one small field hacked out 
of the bush (which at that height is 
so luxuriant that it is almost jungle) 
we saw strawberries, pineapples, 
cabbages, bananas and potatoes all 
tubbing shoulders with each other. 

Herr Wittmer was a striking 
figure: white - bearded, tall, and 
bronzed. He looked as I should 
imagine the prophet Elijah to have 
looked, except that he carried a pair 
of secateurs. As we walked round 
he kept pruning this and pruning 
that until I forgot about Elijah and 
was reminded instead of every gar- 
dener I had ever met. Indeed the 
whole place was far more reminiscent 
of a large garden than of a farm, 


and we began to realise, dimly, that 
he ran things as he did, by man- 
power and donkey-power alone, not 
because a tractor and modern imple- 
ments could not be used, but because 
he likes to keep things simple. ‘ Why 
come to the Galapagos,’ he seemed 
to say, ‘if not to get away from 
complexity?’ He seemed, in fact, 
to be thoroughly happy. At about 
sixty years of age he had everything 
that he wanted: food, health, a 
house, and plenty of hard work. 

At Academy Bay on Santa Cruz 
Island, which was our next call, 
conditions were similar to those on 
Floreana, though the scale of opera- 
tions was bigger and some specialisa- 
tion had crept in. Most people 
either farmed or fished—rarely both. 
The farmers lived half-way up the 
hill and the fishers on the beach. 
Predominantly the settlers were 
German or Norwegian, though most 
of Europe is represented somewhere, 
and everyone seems to speak several 
languages, even the children. The 
Ecuadorians, though in a majority 
by numbers, do not seem to be as 
successful as the Gringos. Either 
they fail to ‘ think as big,’ or, if they 
do, they cannot be bothered to work 
hard enough to realise their dreams. 
For it is hard work, to live on these 
islands, very hard work. 

Ifyou area beach dweller, the short- 
ness of the fishing season forces you 
to work all hours to tide over the 
blank months—in the off season 
most people build new boats, cutting 
the wood up in the hills, hauling it 
down and sawing it all by hand. 

Up the hill, where the rainfall is 
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high, you can practically sit down 
and watch the plants growing. Every- 
one carries a machete as a matter of 
course, and life seems to consist very 
largely of a battle to keep the jungle 
at bay. We spent one night with a 
New Zealander, newly installed in 
a shack which served as farmhouse 
for some twenty acres of maize, 
banana, potatoes and coffee, and 
when Jill and I went to bed we 
found ourselves half wondering 
whether we should have to hack our 
way out to the fresh air again in the 
morning through a tangle of over- 
night growth. Our host, incidentally, 
was one of those, and there are 
several, who had arrived at the 
Galapagos by accident rather than 
intent. He had been shipwrecked in 
his yacht while treasure-hunting, but 
then found that he enjoyed the island 
life and settled down permanently. 
His house was an entertaining mix- 
ture of the modern and the primitive. 
The floor was of earth, damp and 
very uneven; the walls were made 
from a mixture of balsa wood, 
concrete blocks, corrugated iron and 
bamboo, and none was quite square ; 
but in a corner of the kitchen com- 
partment stood a very modern 
paraffin refrigerator. The sanitary 
arrangements (as he explained to me 
in a tactful aside) consisted of a 
shovel and a roll of paper, but the 
paper, so Jill discovered, was pink 
paper, and the wrapper announced 
that it was designed to blend with 
all schemes of bathroom decoration. 
Another striking feature was the bed, 
which was a vast double one with 
interior sprung mattress (again 





slightly damp) and goodness only 
knows how he had managed to get 
that up five miles of twisting, muddy 
trail on the back of a donkey. 

When we came down this same 
trail on the last day of our stay in 
Santa Cruz we were loaded with 
gifts, for everyone is incredibly 
generous. The largest was an 
eighteen-foot bamboo destined to 
become a spinnaker boom, but there 
was also a rucksack bulging with 
fruit, vegetables, treacle and jam. 
It rained ; we slithered and slipped 
through ankle-deep mud, and at 
every bend the pole swung wildly 
round on my shoulder making Jill 
duck and curse. We passed an 
Ecuadorian sloshing up the hill with 
three donkeys loaded to the gun- 
wales with rum (the donkeys, strangely 
enough, not the Ecuadorian) and 
followed by a mare with foal at heel. 
Fire ants fell from the bushes down 
the open necks of our shirts, and 
once again we realised that life in a 
tropical island is not just the idyll it 
is so often thought to be. 

Our last call was at Elizabeth Bay 
on Isabella island ; for we had heard 
that there were penguins there and 
flightless cormorants. Isabella is the 
largest of the group and consists of 
an L-shaped string of five huge 
volcanoes, each five thousand feet 
high. Two of them are still active. 
Elizabeth Bay lies in the angle be- | 
tween the two arms where there isa | 
flat stretch of plain running clear 
across the island. The winds in the 
approach were troublesome and we 
were becalmed for a whole day, 
drifting helplessly with the current, 
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but the sun shone, the sea was blue, 
and there was always a mass of 
birds, fish and sea-lions to amuse us. 

After much searching we found 
our penguins on a rock like a minia- 
ture Ailsa Craig half a mile off shore. 
They lived in holes and caves just 
above the high-water mark and 
hopped up and down on the rocks 
as if they were on springs, but so 
steep and slippery were the rocks 
they hopped on that we nearly broke 
our necks and drowned the camera 
trying to get photographs. In the 
water they were easier targets. Most 
of the time they paddled lazily along 
the surface, but when they sub- 
merged, off they went like arrows, 
using their wings as flippers. The 
water was so clear that we sat for 
hours watching them flit beneath us. 

The flightless cormorant is another 
of the countless Galapagos anom- 
alies. At first sight he is like any 
other cormorant, but when you get 
close you see that his wings have 
degenerated and look just like the 
flippers of a penguin, serving the 
same purpose. These birds, too, 
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when ashore, bounce absurdly along, 
like clumsy clockwork toys. 

On our rocky island, besides these 
two creatures, there were hundreds 
of blue-footed boobies—gannets with 
brilliant, Cambridge-blue legs and 
feet. They had nests everywhere 
and did not bother to move as we 
approached, but just sat and 
squawked. We wondered, for a 
while, if they would let us pick them 
up and finally summoned sufficient 
courage to try it. No one could 
pretend that they liked it; they 
squawked and flapped like mad, and 
one of them bit me on the chin when 
I tried to make him pose for a photo- 
graph, but at least it could be done. 
Feeling rather mean I put mine 
down again and watched her ruffling 
her feathers indignantly before set- 
tling down again on her eggs. ‘ The 
very idea,’ she seemed to be saying. 

Then, after two more days of 
rock crawling, our time in the 
Galapagos was up. We weighed 
anchor and turned our bows towards 
Pitcairn Island, three thousand miles 
to the southward. 
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THE LESSON 


BY GORDON MEYER 


THE consultario of Doctor Santillan 
was on the sixth floor of an apartment 
building on the corner of the Calle 
de la Misericordia and the Paseo de 
Gracias. This was formerly a fashion- 
able quarter of the city, but had then 
been relegated, like Kensington, to an 
obscurity of somewhat faded dignity. 
The houses, though retaining their 
black wrought-iron balconies, had 
lost something of their antique and 
proud Spanish facades; for the 
picturesque rejas had been torn from 
some of the street-level windows, 
several of which now displayed 
groceries, wines and other comestibles. 
From the house on the opposite 
corner a large sign, ‘ Dentista,’ jutted 
out at right angles, advertising thus 
vulgarly the exercise of that profes- 
sion. The new trolley-bus route ran 
round two sides of the block, and the 
huge vehicles almost brushed the 
walls of the narrow one-way street. 
Over the centre of the cross-roads, 
attached by wires from the four 
corners, dangled a street lantern, 
whose shape was that of a Welsh 
steeple hat ; in a high wind it would 
swing and creak insanely, symbolis- 
ing the forgotten and no longer 
respected atmosphere of the locality. 

The entrance to the apartment 


house was flanked by white imitation 
fluted pillars; a red pile carpet ran 
from the door to the two old-fashioned 
lifts, at the side of which was an 
office for a porter, whom in over a 
hundred visits I never saw. On the 
door of the Doctor’s apartment was 
a brightly polished brass plate: ‘ Dr 
Francisco Raul Santillan—Médico 
Cirujano.’ 

At three o’clock on every Tuesday 
and Friday afternoon this door was 
slowly opened in answer to my ring 
by a grey-haired white-overalled 
house-keeper, who appeared to be 
well over sixty-five. On my first few 
visits she opened the door no more 
than a foot or so and, being inclined 
to stoutness, effectively blocked any 
view of the interior. She would 
stare at me suspiciously, until it 
dawned on her that she was regarding 
the Doctor’s English teacher. I 
could understand her caution : it was 
not long after the revolution, and it 
was sometimes difficult to tell who 
were one’s friends. Eventually the 
scrutiny would relax. 

** Buenas tardes, Profesor.” 

** Buenas tardes,” I would reply, 
feeling, as usual, something of a fraud 
at the title so high sounding to 
English ears. For, in that part of 
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the world the word rarely has the 
high academic connotation of the 
English word ‘professor. There 
you were addressed thus not because 
it was your academically recognised 
profession to teach English ; it was 
enough merely to profess to teach 
English. Not my own vocation, it 
was yet the only way I could finance 
the research I had undertaken. 

I would arrive on time, which 
meant that I was usually early; and 
while awaiting the Doctor, I came to 
know the apartment well. It was 
very small. Just inside the front 
door there was a space, too small to 
be termed a hall, but big enough in 
which to pause before entering the 
waiting-room proper. Such a space 
is called in Spanish a descanso, which 
means literally ‘a rest.’ In this case 
its function was to deceive you into 
believing that you were not entering 
the room itself. An arch adorned 
with faded curtains separated the 
descanso from the waiting - room 
proper. The latter was no more 
than three or four paces in any 
direction, and was the dreariest room 
Iever saw. On the walls hung nine 
or ten pictures. I saw them so many 
times that even now I can recall 
them. One was a dramatic moonlit 
seascape with cliffs, and two small 
boats offshore ; another was a repel- 
lent moonlit bay, which, dark and 
formless, had a sort of Jurassic look 
about it; yet a third was a narrow 
street in an old Spanish town, with 
red-tiled houses—and so on. It is 
as well to leave the rest undescribed, 
for they were all of the same non- 
descript quality. They were, I sup- 
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posed, the Spanish-American equiva- 
lent of Highland Cattle and Monarchs 
of the Glen. 

A casement window, curtained in 
cheap cotton, gave on to the street, 
but the persiana being always half- 
way down, little light entered the 
room, which was sometimes lit by an 
oversize and garish fluorescent lamp 
in the ceiling. In the middle stood 
a small dumpy two-tiered table of a 
reddish wood. On its top, placed on 
a cheap imitation green lace mat, 
there was usually a bowl of common 
flowers or dusty eucalyptus leaves. 
Every petal, every leaf showed their 
realisation that they had come there 
to die. On either side of this table 
stood three chairs of the same wood, 
their seats and half the backs up- 
holstered in shiny green leather. 
They were always empty on my 
arrival, since the consulting-hour did 
not begin until four o’clock; and they 
gave to the room the aspect of a small 
north-country manufacturer’s board- 
room—that is to say, forlorn and 
unused. The naked parquet floor 
contributed a last touch of coldness. 
Sitting for a while in such a room 
made you wonder what you were 
doing in the world. It was capable 
of inspiring thoughts of suicide. 

At the appointed hours twice a 
week the housekeeper’s solemn face 
would greet me, colourless save for 
her pale-blue eyes and a streak of 
scarlet on her lips. The incongruity 
of that heavily painted mouth gave 
to her appearance something grot- 
esque, mask-like. How different” 
were the faces of the white woman 
and the Indian in old age! The old 
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Indian women’s faces were warm and 
lined, as if carved out of the wood of 
the viraro-tree; but this face was 
smeared in its old age with the 
lacquer of the white women’s civilisa- 
tion, and it was hideously cracked. 

She always had on a white overall, 
with which she wore white shoes and 
pale stockings. Her movements were 
slow, even stately, and her manner 
just the faintest bit indifferent—not 
as if she were assuming, but rather 
attempting to conceal such an 
attitude. 

With the passing of a month or 
two, she would, after admitting me, 
leave the door open, and then, com- 
pletely unconcerned, return to her 
minute kitchen just inside the apart- 
ment. It was impossible to tell 
whether this indifference proceeded 
from a contempt of the poorly paid 
teacher’s profession, or from an 
acceptance of me as a familiar visitor 
to the household. It may have been 
merely absent-mindedness. What- 
ever it was, I would shut the door, 
and take a seat on one of the ill- 
shaped green chairs. Presently from 
the kitchen there would emerge the 
sound of the incessant creaking of her 
ironing-board. She was always iron- 
ing when I arrived ; and she was still 
ironing when I left over an hour 
later. She ironed a far greater 
number of things than one man could 
possibly want, and I assumed that 
she ‘ took in’ washing to supplement 
an income which was probably less 
than five pounds a month. The 
Doctor, who must have been aware 
of these extra activities, appeared to 
have no objection to his consultario 
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being used for such purposes. I saw, 
at least, evidence of one article 
having been washed and ironed for 
the Doctor; for each time he 
entered to take his lesson she would 
take to the consulting-room a spot- 
less long white coat, carefully folded 
over her left arm. Doctor Santillan 
would remove his jacket, which she 
reverently hung up in a recess. She 
would then help him on with the 
freshly ironed coat. The Doctor was 
a very tall man; she was short and 
stout, and her slightly prognathous 
face gave her at times a brutal look, 
and at other moments a look of 
suffering. When she reached up to 
him with the coat, the projecting 
jaws seemed to quiver, and the lips 
to tremble; and her brilliantly 
painted mouth gave to her old 
features an aspect at once ugly and 
pathetic. It was as if she vibrated 
with some emotion rammed deep 
down inside her. Santillan seemed 
to treat her almost brusquely, yet 
the two of them at such moments 
made a curiously intimate picture. 
While she was thus attiring him, 
he would begin an English con- 
versation with me, at which her 
features would settle into a mould 
of profound respect. She looked at 
neither of us then, but concentrated 
on her little task with a kind of 
childish thoroughness—but she was 
clearly saying to herself: ‘ There 
now. I must keep quiet and not 
disturb the two gentlemen ; for they 
have important things to say to one 
another in English, which is a very 
difficult language.’ When she had 
finished, Santillan, without a word 











bre 





aw, 
ticle 








of thanks, would turn his back on 
her and seat himself at his desk. The 
old woman, her lower jaw stuck well 
out, would march out of the room, 
and we would begin the lesson. 

Doctor Santillan, who looked to be 
about thirty-five, had thin black hair, 
lustrous, almost liquid black eyes, 
and a round, sensual face, inclined 
to floridity. His teeth were white 
and even, and he had a soft, almost 
caressing voice. He was shy, and 
often smiled weakly at his own 
remarks, as if probing me, to see 
whether I saw something amusing in 
his reflections. If the conversation, 
or the book we were studying touched 
on a sexual matter, he became in- 
hibited in a manner strange for a 
Latin. We were at one time, I 
remember, reading ‘ A Writer’s Note 
Book, when we came upon 
Maugham’s description of an un- 
known woman in Paris in 1904, 
‘She had rounded lines and full 
breasts.’ 

“* What does ‘ full breasts ’ mean ?” 
he asked. At my explanation, there 
immediately appeared the strange 
weak smile accompanied by the 
nervous laugh. But, as if in com- 
pensation for his lack of self-con- 
fidence, he had a sort of trust in me. 
One day we were about to start the 
lesson when, with that faint smile 
playing about his mouth, he said— 

“How does it sound, ‘My 
Darling Angel’? I wrote that to a 
girl. Is that right? ‘ Darling’ is 
an adjective, no?” 

“Yes, that’s very good; quite 
advanced,” I smiled. I then gave 
him examples of ‘ darling’ used in a 
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substantival capacity, at which he 
seemed very pleased. I felt sure he 
would not forget. 

He was a frequent visitor to the 
cinema—he was what the Spanish- 
speaking people call ‘ muy cinero’— 
and invariably would begin a lesson 
by telling me of the latest film he 
had seen. He usually took his girl- 
friends, it seemed. They went only 
to English-speaking pictures, so that 
he could acquire facility in following 
the dialogue. I had told him that 
he should not look at the sub-titles 
unless he had completely failed to 
follow the conversation aurally. He 
took it all very seriously, and was 
upset when some of the audience 
laughed at an untranslated joke he 
had failed to catch. On one occasion 
he mentioned the name of an actress 
in a film he had been discussing with 
his girl-friend whether to see or not. 
He mispronounced theactress’s name. 
On correcting him, I perceived him 
to be a little downcast at the realisa- 
tion that he would have to rectify 
his mistake to his companion. 
Another week they were showing a 
film revealing the last hours in the 
condemned cell of a murderess who 
had shot her lover. He reflected on 
the advisability of taking his friend. 

“I do not think that it would be 
good to take a girl”—it was ‘a 
girl’ at that time—“to see such a 
film.” 

“Why not?” I said, to promote 
a conversation, and at the same time 
to satisfy my curiosity. 

** Because of the depression after-~ 
wards,” he replied. He had thought 
things out carefully, and in this case 
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had evidently concluded the possible 
subsequent psychological depression 
as impedimental to the progress of 
the relationship. Quite methodical, 
I thought. 

Aware of the invincible jealousy 
of the Latin woman, and the ephem- 
erality of the feelings of the Latin 
man, I suggested half humorously 
that to see the film might not be 


The months passed. The city’s ten 
thousand jacaranda-trees broke into 
flower, illuminating the avenues with 
a violet haze. We entered the 
summer, and somehow lived through 
its sweltering humidity, until at last 
we emerged into the cool, yellow 
autumn days. Winter followed, and 
the lessons continued: every Tues- 
day ; every Friday from 3 to 4 P.M. 
During this time I had been much 
occupied with other work, and, 
beyond the first impression of the 
old woman, had not observed her 
more closely. Moreover, she did 
not evince the garrulity commonly 
to be found among servants; after 
admitting me, she would immediately 
turn away to resume her ironing. 

One afternoon I arrived about ten 
minutes too soon, and as I sat in that 
desolate little room on one of the 
unsightly chairs, a new sound came 
from the kitchen. Pervading the 
regular thumps from the iron, the 
squeaking of the board and the drip- 
ping of the tap, there came every so 
often a long and heavy expiration of 
breath. As is often the case, I 


without benefit, since its effect ought 
to be to discourage the amanticidal 
tendencies of betrayed lovers. He 
raised both his black eyebrows, 
inclined his head to one side, and 
considered the idea. 

“Yes, I did not think of that.” 
He said it quite seriously. He had 
a great faith in the innocuousness of 
his countrywomen. 


realised that this was not the first 
time I had heard the noise, but the 
first time I had consciously noted it, 
Usually, a sigh is irritating. We 
think to ourselves, ‘ Why doesn’t she 
stop those mournful sounds, and 
bear up and face life properly ?’; 
but these sighs were different: they 
seemed to come from the deepest 
well in the old woman’s soul, emerg- 
ing with the pent-up force of years, 
and I had the feeling that each 
despairing exhalation was a direct 
echo of some frightful circumstance 
of her earlier life. I grew to listen 
for them, fascinated and awed by 
their frightening quality. On some 
afternoons each one seemed more 
desperate than its predecessor, and I 
wondered where the mournful declen- 
sion would end. What affliction had 
visited the old woman ? I would have 
liked to speak to her, to make her feel 
that one can be interesting to, and 
perhaps understood by one’s fellow 
creatures, but something in her 
presence discouraged any attempt at 
conversation. 

Once, I remember, I did try to 
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incite a conversation. There had 
recently been severe floods, rendering 
homeless nearly a hundred thousand 
people in the low-lying parts of the 
city near the river, and the islands 
of the delta among the fruit-growers. 
These two regions, especially the 
urban area, were the poorest and 
most squalid in the republic, the 
people living in corrugated-iron and 
plywood shacks without light or 
water. The air was full of the news 
of the disaster ; extra editions of the 
evening papers came out, and fre- 
quent bulletins were broadcast on 
the radio. The catastrophe, which 
was, therefore, on everyone’s lips, 
seemed a useful gambit. I had 


arrived in pouring rain, and the 
wind, which had blown for three 
days, was still at gale force, prevent- 
ing the waters from subsiding. 


“ What weather!” I said, peeling 
off my mackintosh. “‘ How terrible 
for those poor people who have lost 
their homes ! ” 

“Ay! Truly,” she replied 
vaguely ; and then, as if considering 
for the first time what had been 
common talk for days, ““ And do you 
live in those parts?” She did not 
even seem to be expecting an 
answer. As I replied, I was able to 
look her full in the face, thinking that 
I might be able to find some clue, 
but all I saw was the grotesque mask 
of her make-up. It told me nothing ; 
and already she was turning away to 
enter her kitchen and resume her 
ironing. Soon I heard the familiar 
sounds, the thump of the iron, the 
squeaking of the table, and then the 
first of those desperate sighs. 

R 


It was more obvious than ever 
that she wished to avoid conversa- 
tion, and it was noticeable that with 
others who called she terminated the 
proceedings as rapidly as possible. 
I continued to puzzle over the 
possible causes of her strangeness 
and her secret unhappiness. There 
were of course many explanations to 
hand, but something told me that 
none of them sufficed. There was a 
queer aura about her, but I had 
failed to put my finger on the explana- 
tion. Although, as time passed, I 
began to give up the attempt to solve 
the riddle, I continued to think about 
her at odd moments: when I was 
waiting for a tram, or sitting idly in 
a restaurant. Localised thus, she 
was not disquieting, for I knew that 
one day the explanation would come. 

Doctor Santillan, too, interested 
me, but in a lesser degree. He was 
easier to appreciate, and with that 
hesitant laugh and the little probing 
unsure smile he at times seemed like 
a child. Considered together they 
made a curious pair, linked for a few 
hours each day in that dismal little 
apartment; she sighing over her 
endless ironing, he assiduously learn- 
ing English, while the waiting-room 
slowly filled. For a few brief 
moments there would be a physical 
contact between them, as she reached 
up pathetically to assist him with his 
coat; then he would turn his back 
on her. Once he asked me whether 
I would be coming on the following 
Friday. It was a holiday, he said. 
While the old woman was helping. 
him with his coat, he asked me to 
consult the calendar. On his glass- 
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topped desk, arranged with careful 
art were a burgundy-coloured Flor- 
entine leather desk-pad and blotter, 
an onyx pen-rack, a bright brass 
paper - knife and four ash - trays. 
Among this array I found a small 
calendar. ‘La Asuncién de Nuestra 
Sefiora’ it stated for the day in 
question. 

“For me it’s the same,” I said. 

“I just wondered whether you 
would be going to the country.” His 
comment was no surprise: he had 
no time for the clergy, who, he said, 
had their fingers in everything in his 
country. “ What day is it?” he 
added. 

I told him. 


During that winter I had not been 
able to get away for a holiday, and, 
as a sort of compensation, went 
frequently to the opera. It is one 
of the finest opera-houses in the 
world, and the many visits became 
a welcome relief from teaching and 
the pressure of other work. I took 
pleasure, furthermore, in the con- 
sideration that an hour’s teaching 
would pay for a seat: it seemed a 
neat little foreign exchange trans- 
action: an English lesson for an 
Italian opera. My apartment was 
only three blocks away, and an agree- 
able short cut could be made across 
a square, green with tall and ancient 
palms, magnolias, firs and cedars. 
Apart from the bare acacias, there 
was thus no suggestion of winter ; 
and indeed the sun was nearly 


“Claro,” he said; “of course, 
it’s the Feast of the Virgin.” 

I noticed the old woman’s face, 
It was very solemn. ; 

“ Si,’ she said, re-echoing his 
words. “ Es el dia de la Virgen.” | 
was surprised to hear her speak, 
There was a suggestion of reproach 
on her mask-like features. The 
hideous scarlet lips had compressed 
to a firm line, the jaw projected still 
farther ; and over all there was the 
indication that she was trembling on 
the edge of tears. Maybe it was due 
to the contours of her face; but her 
pale-blue eyes, which could have 
told me most of all, remained 
expressionless, almost glazed. 


always shining. The path led by a 
large green-tiled pool, in the centre 
of which sat a delicately formed little 
alabaster maiden, peering down at 


the water. A bust of Beethoven 
harmonised pleasingly with the object 
of the walk through this little oasis ; 
and the whole operation of going to 
buy the ticket became part of the 
function, and one of unhurried 
pleasure. 

One night a friend in one of the 
embassies, unable to attend a per- 
formance of ‘ Samson and Delilah,’ 
offered me his box. Accepting with 
delight, I set about finding three 
friends with whom to share this 
unexpected gift. It was too late: I 
found them all contracted to various 
engagements of other pleasures. 
Then I remembered an acquaintance 
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from Colombia, a Spaniard from 
Guipizcoa, who was an accounts 
inspector for a well-known American 
concern with branches all over Latin- 
America. His own life could be made 
to read like one of his balance-sheets, 
of which one side would say ‘ Music,’ 
and the other, ‘ Accounts.’ He never 
missed the opera when passing 
through the capital, so I rummaged 
through my desk for his card. At 
last I found it. ‘ Gaston Salazar y 
Gomez,’ it said, ‘ Division de Ma- 
quinas de Contabilidad,’ and above, 
the name of the American company. 
I telephoned, to find that he was in 
town, but was leaving for Bogota on 
the night plane. 

“Come to the opera to-night, 
Gaston.” 

“TI am already going, my friend.” 

“TI imagined so. What seat have 
you bought ?” I asked. 

“T am in the second row of the 
tertulia.” 

“ Well, sell it and come with me. 
A friend has made me a present of a 
box. Come up to my apartment at 
nine, and we’ll take a coffee before 
going.” 

A box at the opera has about it a 
glamour that belongs more properly 
to an age upon whose interment the 
last shovelfuls are now being thrown. 
Even the moment of entrance 
quickens the senses, especially if one 
has been for some time unable to 
afford such an expensive seat. Com- 
ing forward from the dark curtained 
recess at the rear, I was momentarily 
stunned. The horseshoe-shaped in- 
terior blazed with light from a 
hundred bronze clusters, and the 


great ‘rosette’ at the zenith of the 
painted dome illuminated the panels 
on the ceiling, each with the gilded 
name of a composer. From the 
oval-backed, red-plush seats, glitter- 
ing with their polished brass cabe- 
zales, arose an odour of wood polish, 
vaguely excitant. The red carpets, 
and curtains, the multi-coloration 
of the audience provided by the 
women’s dresses gave an overpower- 
ing impression of movement, light 
and colour—a kind of polychromatic 
liquid mosaic. 

Accompanying this was the soft 
roar of two thousand voices, here and 
there punctuated by a gay laugh, and 
the confusion of comical musical 
sounds arising from the orchestra. 
Each performer was testing his 
instrument regardless of his fellows, 
so that at one and the same time 
there were thirty or forty little phrases 
or soliloquies upon the air: a warm 
sweep from a ’cello would be inter- 
rupted by a shrill little burst from a 
piccolo, or the oboe’s poignant wail. 
Bassoons, double basses, trumpets 
and violins joined in, and soon the 
auditorium was filled with their 
melodious little interjections, ques- 
tion marks, and uncompleted com- 
ments, all of which made up an 
undisciplined musical conversation : 
everyone talking at once, and listen- 
ing to nobody. It was the counter- 
part to the human conversation. 
Running through it all was the soft 
thunder of the timpani, over which 
the instrumentalist bent low to 
practise the frequent changes of - 
tuning the music was to demand. 

Neither of us cared overmuch for 
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the first act, which, with its formal 
choruses, has too much of the 
oratorio about it for such an opera. 
It dragged a little, and, in the interval, 
with one accord, we sought the bar, 
to take a brandy. 

On our return, my companion, 
who had friends all over Latin- 
America, especially among the 
Spanish émigrés, gave himself up to 
that pleasure of scanning the audi- 
torium and boxes opposite for faces 
that one knows. He stared long at one 
box, and, just when I followed his 
gaze, the bronze light-clusters paled, 
like stars at dawn, and only the loom 
of the orchestra lights below the 
stage faintly lit the scene, like the 
light of the moon before riding up 
over the horizon in the night’s darkest 
hour. A faint air-current from the 
stage wafted over us the vaguely 
intoxicating scents of grease-paint, 
make-up, and the odours of the 
painted scenery. 

The incomparable scene of seduc- 
tion that followed was played to 
perfection. When Delilah, from her 
bed, sang ‘ Softly Awakes My Heart,’ 
the beautiful melody tugged at my 
own heart, and when Samson’s voice 
joined with hers, its-loveliness was 
overwhelming. How sad that this 
beautiful song should be sung with 
sincerity by only one of the pair. It 
took a French mind to conceive that : 
to integrate an act of precisely 
calculated betrayal with such an 
enchanting love-song. 

When Samson’s impassioned ‘ Je 
t’aime’ was torn from his soul by the 
seductress, the audience could no 
longer restrain their feelings; and 


the crash of applause which greeted 
the end of the famous act shook the 
very building. Delilah came through 
the curtain to receive her ovation, 
and continued to play Delilah, the 
devastating courtesan, caressing her 
hair, which was real and reached to 
the very floor. There was a roar of 
delight from the men; and the 
women, too, were visibly animated, 
as though entranced at the accom- 
plished demonstration of what 4 
clever and beautiful member of their 
sex could do to an adversary deprived 
of his wits. In the next box I heard ~ 
a dear old English lady remark to her ~ 
companion, “ My dear, I’m enjoying © 
this no end.” She was about seventy, 7 
and when she would have been at the © 
age to have seen the opera as a young © 
girl, she would have found it banned ~ 
in her own country. ‘Dear old © 
lady, you are both the maker and © 
victim of our country’s morals,’ I 
was thinking, when suddenly I felt — 
my friend’s hand on my arm, and ~ 
heard his voice, vibrant with excite- ~ 
ment. : 
* But what do you think of that? 
It’s the old Marquesa Santillan del 7 
Castillo. I thought she must have © 
died. Never did I expect to see her” 
again.” ; 
Considerably moved, he was strain- ~ 
ing his eyes at the box opposite. 
There, right in the centre, but in the 
shadow, sat a regal-looking grey- 
haired lady. She wore a low-cut 
black dress, and several rows of 
pearls encircled her throat. In her 
right hand she held a black fan, 
which she oscillated gently. Other- 
wise she was motionless. Although 
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she sat too far back for her features 
to be seen clearly, something about 
her upright bearing and impassive 
mien made me think that I too, like 
Gaston, knew her. As I stared, I 
was gripped by an _ inexplicable 
excitement. I think I already knew, 
when something happened to put 
the matter beyond all doubt. From 
the dark interior of the box a tall man 
came forward, to take his seat beside 
her. It was Doctor Santillan. The 
thought of his name gave the final 
proof of the fantastic situation. 

Realising that my friend was still 
speaking, I returned my attention to 
him. 

“That must be her son there. 
See?” he was saying. 

“It is,” I started to reply, and 
tried to choke down the words. If 
my companion knew the old woman’s 


history, I knew her present circum- 
stances, and was not prepared to 


barter the information. 
looked at me curiously. 

“Tt is . . . possible,” I finished 
lamely. “But how can you be 
sure ?” 

“As if I didn’t know! The 
family had estates in my province, 
and a villa in San Sebastian, not 
thirty kilometres from where I was 
born. They built the villa when the 
old Queen Maria Cristina moved the 
court there for the summers, and 
many times have I passed the even- 
ing there. She had four sons, and 
the three eldest were killed in the 
Civil War. When the Phalangists 
finally took Oviedo, her husband 
was shot, and the properties were 
sequestrated. All she had was her 


Gaston 


small son. They made their way to 
the north, and somehow managed to 
cross the river, near Fuenterrabia. 
From France I believe they escaped 
eventually to Mexico, where I heard 
they arrived without one peseta. . . .” 

He rambled on, lamenting the 
good blood drained away from Spain, 
and the poets now living in Mexico, 
the United States and Argentine, 
but I was no longer listening properly. 
In response to one word mentioned 
by him, an old scene had flashed into 
my consciousness. I was again in 
Spain in the year 1938. I had come 
eventually to Oviedo, where a thirteen- 
month siege had not long ended, 
There are no wars as ruthless as civil 
wars, and few races as cruel as the 
Spanish. The city was torn to pieces ; 
there was little food, and the people 
were still dazed. I had been lunch- 
ing one day in a government-con- 
trolled restaurant, sitting at a window 
table, making notes, and staring at 
the desolation outside, when a small 
boy came up to the window. Flat- 
tening his nose against the glass, he 
fastened his eyes, which were like 
liquid jet, on the remains of my meal. 
His heartrending stare became un- 
bearable. Hastily cramming my 
pockets with fruit and bread, I threw 
a note on the table and went out into 
the street. 

He was a nice little boy, swarthy 
and with black hair. He had the 
manners to thank me, which, con- 
sidering his ravenous hunger, I had 
not expected; and he then turned 
excitedly to a woman crossing the 
road towards him. 

“* Mami!” he piped; “mira lo que 
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este buen sefior me did.” Look what 
this good gentleman has given me. 

The lady was dressed in black, as 
if in mourning. As she was grey- 
haired, and appeared to be about 
fifty, it surprised me that the boy 
should address her as his mother. 
She bore herself with great dignity. 

* You are very kind, sefior.” 

Her eyes, which were blue, an 
unusual colour for her race, and her 
attitude embarrassed me. I mumbled 
a polite rejection of her acceptance, 
and as I turned to go, she gave me 
the traditional Spanish compliment, 
** Que Dios so lo pague”’ (May God 
pay you for it). 

Thousands of unimportant incid- 
ents in one’s life are insignificant 
only while closeted in some recess of 
the mind, awaiting the light and the 
release brought by such a moment 
as this. Not for nothing had the old 
housekeeper interested me so much. 

Something my friend was saying 
penetrated my reverie, setting alarm- 
bells ringing in my brain. 

“I would like to pay my respects 
to the old lady afterwards. I'll take 
you up to her box.” 

I trembled at the thought of being 
presented to her; it was something 
I could not face. If she were able to 
come here, almost furtively, and, 
sitting like a great lady in her box 
at the opera, her son at her side, taste 
again the wine of her former happi- 
ness, I would not be the lees to em- 
bitter her mouth. Not for anything. 
With something like panic I searched 
for a way out. It seemed that there 
was no excuse, until, glancing at my 
watch, I made a calculation, as a 


result of which I thanked heaven for 
the habitual failure of the Latins to 
start anything on time. 

** But the opera won’t be finished 
until nearly one o’clock, and your 
*plane leaves at two. You'll have to 
rush for a taxi as soon as the curtain 
falls.” 

Consulting his own watch, Gaston 
checked my estimate. His face fell. 

“Of course,” he answered. 
“ What a pity! It would have given 
me a great pleasure to have spoken 
to her once again.” He paused a 
moment. “ Well, look; here’s my 
card. Go up to her box afterwards, 
send my card in, and explain that you 
are calling on my behalf. Ask her 
where I can write to her. I think 
she'll like you anyway.” 

As I pocketed his card the lights 
slowly faded, and I plunged into 
reflections. To complain that there 
was no justice in the world merely 
increased unhappiness. But, think- 
ing of that lonely, battered creature, 
reduced to poverty in a foreign city, 
her possessions, her family, save one, 
torn from her proud grasp, I felt a 
lump in my throat. In the blind and 
humbled Samson, shorn of his 
invincible locks, stumbling at the 
millwheel on the darkened stage I 
saw the old marquesa’s tragedy, and 
the tragedy of the world. What had 
she done to deserve it? Nothing, of 
course; she had merely lived her 
life as she had been brought up to 
live it. Yet still she clung, blindly 
as Samson, to the conception that 
there was compensation for one’s 
afflictions. ‘“‘ Que Dios se lo pague.” 
That was what she had said to me 
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that afternoon in Oviedo eighteen 
years ago. Always one believed that 
goodness would be rewarded; but 
our planet, with its every revolution, 
continued to whirl its feverish human- 
ity through miseries and joys, with- 
out discrimination and according to 
no rule. 

All through the unutterably sad 
music of the beginning of the last 
act I thought of her, sitting there in 
the dark, with her son. Were those 
hideous scarlet lips, I wondered, 
trembling at the vibrations of old 
feelings? Did her worn frame 
shudder at the memory of emotions 
she could never again experience ? 
Perhaps even now a tear was sliding 
down her lacquered face as, listening 
to the sad chorus, she thought of 
those elegant gentlemen who had 
come to salute her in her box in 
Madrid? The music entered the 
sinuous Arab rhythms, and I thought 
of her ancestral pride, something we 
could barely comprehend: a pride 
that could make her spend on a box 
what would sustain one for a month 
in that part of the world. The famous 
ballet ended, and the audience burst 
into applause. I glanced at her box. 


The next lesson fell on a Tuesday, 
and I went to Doctor Santillin’s 
apartment just as I had always done. 
As usual, the door opened cautiously, 
and the same filmy blue eyes regarded 
me for a moment, until I was recog- 
nised. 

** Buenas tardes, Profesor.” 
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Her face was a vague white patch in 
the obscurity. She did not move. 

The act ran its course to the 
tremendous climax. Thinking of 
her, I found in Samson’s voice the 
poignancy of the conclusion of her 
own life ; and in his refusal to give 
way to despair at the laughter of the 
Philistines I saw her magnificent 
attitude to the defeats life imposes 
on us—her own gran rifiuto. Sam- 
son’s last triumphant notes, I felt, 
echoed in her own empty heart; so 
that, when the audience rose to its 
feet and exploded into its last stupen- 
dous tribute, I stood up and faced in 
her direction: my contribution was 
for her. 

My friend had to rush out before 
being trapped by the crowd. “ Don’t 
forget to call on the marquesa,” were 
his last words. As the lights slowly 
swelled, the colours of the audi- 
torium bloomed again, and I glanced 
over to her box. It was black and 
empty, like the eyeless socket of a 
skull. 

After watching fifteen curtain calls, 
I walked slowly home across the 
square, tearing my friend’s visiting 
card into minute shreds. 


IV 


“ Buenas tardes,” 1 replied. I shut 
the door and, taking my usual chair 
in that dreary little room, waited for 
the Doctor. The same sounds came 
from the kitchen: the thump of the 
iron, the squeaking of the board, the 
dripping tap; only this time the 
sighs seemed more than I could 
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endure. I felt nervously excited and 
had an insane desire to laugh. 


For five months the lessons con- 
tinued, the same as ever, until one 
day Doctor Santillan decided that 
he had mastered English sufficiently 
well to discontinue the instruction. 
Shortly afterwards came the after- 
noon for me to give the last lesson 
and take my leave of him. As usual, 
he was a little late, and I remember 
that at about five minutes past the 
hour three women called. The old 
woman told them that the consulting- 
hour did not begin until four o’clock, 
and even made as if to shut the door ; 
but the three insisted on waiting, 
although it would be for a full 
hour. In the three chairs opposite 
me they sat, silent and solemn as 
hens on a wet day, making the 
place, if possible, more desolate 
than before. 

The Doctor came, and I gave him 
the last lesson, at the end of which 
he thanked me for all I had done. I 
made the usual replies; we shook 
hands, and I left the consultorio for 
the last time. As I passed into the 
waiting-room, realising that I was 
about to say the last good-bye to the 
old woman, I experienced an agita- 
tion that even now I cannot analyse. 
The three patients were still waiting, 
and looked at me curiously. I 
remembered Johnson’s words, ‘ No 
man likes to do anything for the last 
time.’ I did not believe that, but, 
looking once more on that dismal little 


scene, the cheap furniture, and the 
cold uncovered parquet and the story 
behind it, I experienced a sharp and 
unexpected pang. To how many 
more of those sighs would it echo, I 
wondered. 

At the open door of the kitchen I 
paused. She knew, of course, that 
it was the last time I should pass the 
door, but there was nothing to say. 
‘Noble old lady,’ I thought. ‘ You 
have shown that the true nobility 
lies, not in rank conferred, but in the 
conduct of one’s self in the struggle. 
You too have given a lesson here.’ 
She gave me her hand. I would 
have liked to bow over it, but I shook 
it formally, and smiled my last 
good-bye. 

“* Adiés, Sefiora.” 

For the last time the glazed blue 
eyes regarded me. For the first time 
I looked at that projecting jaw, and 
the trembling effect it seemed to 
give to the mouth. Her face, as 
usual, was a mask. Then suddenly 
the wide painted mouth curved up- 
wards in an expression that was at 
once hideous and beautiful. She 
had smiled. 

** Adiés, Profesor,” she said in a 
vague murmur. “Que Dios lo 
guarde.” 

It was the second time she had 
said such a thing to me. As I 
stepped into the other world in the 
street below, I found it necessary to 
make a conscious and deliberate 
effort to concentrate on what had 
next to be done. 
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BY GROUP CAPTAIN A. G. DUDGEON, C.B.E., D.F.C. 


It has long been a belief, in the Air 
Force, that Isaac Newton discovered 
the law that what goes up must 
come down. Pilots say that there 
is an exception; for undercarriages 
have been known not to come down 
after they have gone up, but that is 
not the reason for this story. Thanks 
to Isaac Newton, it is quite possible 
to be sitting one moment in a warm, 
comfortable cockpit, and the next to 
be moving, quietly, slowly and in- 
exorably downwards, sustained by a 
parachute, onto whatever happens to 
be underneath. As the Air Force 
does not often fly on recognised air- 
ways, what happens to be beneath 
may be water, grass or sand. Or it 
could be snow and ice, on a moun- 
tainside, with an ambient tempera- 
ture of forty degrees of frost. The 
search-parties will find you sooner 
or later, but it is of the greatest help 
to them if you do not die before they 
arrive. Cold can kill in a matter of 
hours, so it is a good thing to know 
what to do, and to start doing it 
quickly. 

Believing that one ounce of experi- 
ence is worth a ton of theory, I, with 
some misgivings, put my name down 
for a winter-survival course. Hence, 
I came to be sitting on a hard bench 
in a lecture room—which was nor- 
mally part of a laundry—in a small 
R2 


village in the Bavarian Alps. It was 
seven o’clock in the morning. I had 
pounded down the stairs to the 
dining-room about a quarter of an 
hour earlier to find the door locked 
and, pinned to it, a small notice with 
the uncompromising message: ‘ No 
breakfast ! ’ 

Paddy, the Wing Commander 
running the course, was briefing the 
thirty aircrew of assorted ages, 
shapes, and sizes, ranking from 
Group Captain to Sergeant. 

“You have had lectures and seen 
films on survival,” he said, “ so I am 
only going to give you a general idea 
of what will happen here. The detail, 
as in the real thing, you must work 
out for yourselves. We cannot be 
entirely realistic, but we aim to get 
as close to it as possible. 

“You will be divided into teams of 
four, each representing a bomber 
crew which has baled out after a 
fairly long flight. It is probable that 
you would have spent a considerable 
time since eating your last meal. 
That is why we did not tell you that 
the breakfast-room would be locked. 
We knew that a bunch of crooks like 
you would have stuffed yourselves 
silly, either last night or this morning, 
with supplies taken to your rooms. — 

“You will each carry those things 
you might reasonably be expected to 
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find in your parachute seat or back- 
pack survival - kits —a lightweight 
sleeping - bag, machete, compass, 
torch and emergency rations. The 
emergency rations”—he held up a 
carton about the size of a half-pound 
box of chocolates—“ can, I am told, 
be made to last ten days. As you 
will only be out for three days and 
two nights, you might almost put on 
weight. You will be shoved out of a 
bus with only a rough idea of where 
you are. Then you will have to 
walk to the camping-site. You must 
reach it whatever happens, as you 
are not allowed to fell trees and build 
a camp elsewhere. It should take 
you between two and four hours, 
depending on how lost you become. 
Half the teams will have a parachute 
to carry with them, and they will 
erect ‘ paratepees’; the other teams 
will have to build brushwood shelters. 
If one member of the team is put on 
to making a fire and cooking as soon 
as you get to the camp-site, you 
should be able to eat by about four 
in the afternoon, with luck. Next 
morning, you have a five-hour walk 
to a certain map-reference where 
you will find a shooting-brake waiting. 
To make it worth getting there, I 
will arrange for it to have hot cocoa 
aboard. The instructors will play 
at being hostile natives; they will 
try to catch you. If caught, you must 
not strike an instructor. After the 
cocoa, you walk back again to the 
camp-site. There you will change 
over—brushwood shelter parties to 
paratepees, and vice versa. 

*“ The third day, having packed up 
and tidied your camp-sites, you will 


walk home ; it is not more than about 
another five miles. The doctor will 
visit you once a day, to check that 
you are still fit. There should not be 
much trouble; on the last course 
there were only two cases of exhaus- 
tion and one of frostbite. In a real 
emergency, there is a telephone in 
the village half a mile away, BUT, no 
nipping down there for water from 
the village pump; you melt snow 
and ice, or go without! Remember, 
keep your feet and hands dry at all 
costs, to avoid getting frostbite. 
Two last points. -First, I would 
advise choosing a leader of the team ; 
secondly, I would advise making 
every effort to get into camp and 
start building before dark. 

“This,” he said, pointing to a 
bundle on the floor, “ is an old ’chute 
you can split up to make the extra 
things you need, as you would do 
after a real bale-out. The bus leaves 
in thirty minutes.” 

As he stopped speaking, pandemo- 
nium broke loose. Thirty stalwart 
individuals set to, aiming to get, by 
fair means or foul, the lion’s share of 
the condemned parachute. First, 
several strips of cloth were needed 
for elementary puttees to stop snow 
getting in at the ankles, melting and 
making one’s feet wet. Then, any- 
thing else that could be filched ; for 
there is practically no limit to the 
things that can be improvised from 
a parachute’s straps, cloth and nylon 
cord—nets, snares, kit-packs, over- 
boots, clothes-lines, tent-ropes, snow- 
goggles, fishing-lines, almost any- 
thing. Gradually, from the heaving 
mass, figures detached themselves 
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with their loot and got to work in 
ordered haste, preparing for a sixty- 
hour camping trip under somewhat 
primitive conditions. 

My three partners were Johnny, a 
Flight-Lieutenant, Brian and Dave, 
Flying Officers. The eldest was 
seventeen years my junior. They all 
looked disturbingly fit and enthusi- 
astic, and I offered up a silent prayer 
that I would not handicap them too 
much. I hoped that the judgment 
of maturity would be a balancing 
factor. 

Brian was busy making a back- 
pack to carry his sleeping-bag. He 
made a very neat job, somewhat like 
a pair of braces, from the parachute 
strapping, cutting little holes and 
tying the harness together with the 
cordage. We three made the sausage 
type of pack ; it is rolled into a thing 
rather like a horse-collar, slung over 
the shoulder and the ends tied by a 
slip-knot—one cannot afford to try 
and undo knots with half-frozen 
fingers. At last, girded up and with 
an incredible assortment in our 
flying-suit pockets, stuff which would 
normally be discarded instantly as 
useless junk, plus our vital equip- 
ment of knife, compass, torch and 
food, we were ready to go. 

Rod, a Canadian Group Captain, 
had even gone to the trouble before- 
hand of making himself a pair of 
snow-shoes from some old sheet metal 
“.. . such as you could make from 
parts of the crashed aircraft,” he 
airily explained. 

The other three suggested that I 
Should be captain of our team. 
Since my normal time is spent at an 
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office desk, I politely declined the 
offer and suggested Johnny. He 
wriggled a bit, but the others were 
quick on the uptake and in a few 
seconds he was elected leader, 
unanimously. 

The bus, when filled, was a sight 
for the gods. Painted in large 
letters at one end were the words : 
‘To Seat 24 Persons Only. No 
Standing.’ In it were thirty ‘ sur- 
vivors,’ plus bedrolls, parachutes and 
junk, plus three staff and the driver. 
This last man was jammed tight up 
in the front left-hand corner, with 
his nose almost touching the wind- 
screen. All, except the driver, were 
chattering like apes. 

The bus heaved and groaned its 
way through the little Bavarian 
mountain village and out on to the 
open roads. Although the school 
had said we would not know where 
we were, aircrew are notoriously 
adept at surmounting such handicaps 
and some pretty extensive surrepti- 
tious map-reading was being done. 
At last we stopped, and the first 
team was dropped off, encouraged by 
jeers and cat-calls from the rest. 
Half a mile farther on our team got 
the same treatment. 

We stood in the road and watched 
the bus drive away. There was an 
icy wind, blowing sharp flakes of 
snow which stung my face. I 
realised I was very hungry, and 
suddenly felt weary. It would be 
two hours, at least, before we could 
start to collect sticks in a wood, to 
light a fire, to melt snow and, 
ultimately, to make a hot drink. 
Maddening visions of comfortable 
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armchairs, fires, hot coffee and fried 
eggs floated before my eyes. All 
humour disappeared from the situa- 
tion. 

Johnny issued his orders. “ Brian 
will do the hard work and break the 
trail; I will go last with the map 
and compass. Dave will take the 
idle position at number three, and 
you, sir,”—did I detect a malicious 
gleam in his eye ?>—“ will carry the 
parachute at number two. We will 
change round every twenty minutes. 
Trail-breaker to the back where it is 
easiest going, and everybody else 
move up one. But, first, let’s see 
where we have to go.” 

He took a compass reading. Our 
required direction was straight across 
a field of snow. After a short discus- 
sion, we agreed that it would be 
preferable to go ahead, over an inter- 
vening hill, rather than try to follow 
the contours round in the bad 
visibility. I humped the extra six- 
teen pounds of parachute, and Brian 
jumped the ditch at the edge of 
the road. We paused as he sank 
up to his waist into the snow. 
Johnny eyed us critically ; “‘ Mush,” 
he said. , 

Walking in deep snow is a most 
exhausting experience. There was a 
slight crust not quite strong enough 
to bear one’s weight, and yet too 
strong to push through easily. This 
meant that successive steps were like 
walking up an endless staircase. 
Raise one foot, swing forward 
eighteen inches, transfer the weight 
and, crunch, down she goes, up to the 
thigh. Raise the other foot, and 
repeat the process. Plod, pause, 


crunch ; plod, pause, crunch ; plod. 

Brian, in his youth and 
enthusiasm, was forging ahead with 
abandon. I tried to follow in his 
footsteps, but the weight of the 
parachute played the devil with my 
balance and I kept on missing the 
marks. Unlike Good King Wenceslas, 
Brian left no heat in the sod that he 
printed. And as the gap between us 
widened, so he became steadily less 
saintly in my thoughts. I began to 
figure the weight of the parachute in 
tons, rather than pounds. 

Ahead of us, for the few hundred 
yards we could see, stretched an 
expanse of white surface. Occasion- 
ally, when the driving flakes lightened 
for a moment, we could make out 
the outline of the hill we were to 
climb. There were no shadows, and 
I wrinkled my eyes up to little slits, 
both to protect them from the thirty- 
knot wind and also to avoid snow- 
blindness. I thought enviously of 
Rod and his snow-shoes, and im- 
agined him skipping lightly across 
the top of the snow, avoiding the 
damnable sinking in at every step. 

Brian was about forty yards ahead 
when he came to a slight unevenness 
in the snow. Pressing on enthusi- 
astically, he gave a sudden yell and 
disappeared up to his armpits. He 
had found a small stream. Luckily, 
it was frozen solid so he kept his feet 
dry. He wriggled and squirmed, 
almost held helpless by the snow. At 
last, by rocking his body backwards 
and forwards, he just managed to 
make a hole big enough to enable 
him to secure a footing on the far 
bank, and climbed awkwardly up to 


























our level again on the other side. 
For some reason which I cannot 
quite explain, his struggles were so 
ludicrous that we burst out laughing ; 
perhaps we were all a bit exhausted. 
Brian did not share our sense of the 
ridiculous, and managed to make 
matters even more hilarious when, 
with studied indifference, he said: 
“ It should be all right for you chaps 
now, thanks to my clearing the way 
for you.” However, the incident 
seemed to lift us all out of our 
misery and, whatever the going from 
then on, it was never again quite so 
depressing. 

Soon after we had crossed the 
ditch, we came to a ledge from which 
most of the snow had been blown, 
and the twenty minutes were up. We 
took the opportunity to stand on 
something firm and rest a moment. 
We looked back. We could just see 
the road. How far was it? Two 
hundred yards? Three hundred ? 
We changed places. 

I handed over the parachute to 
Dave and took the lead. Though 
we were climbing a hill, my task as 
trail-breaker became easier and easier. 
We were walking up the side of the 
slope where the wind, though keener, 
had blown away the snow so that it 
was getting steadily shallower. At 
last it was only an inch or two deep. 
Brian at the rear, still smarting 
slightly, was muttering about an 
unfair deity who favoured senior 
Officers. We were making quite 
good progress. 

When we reached the top of the 
hill, where the wind was consider- 
ably stronger, we came upon a small 
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barn. Unfortunately the door was 
locked. However, it happened to be 
just at the end of my twenty-minute 
trick as trail-breaker, so we sat down 
in its lee for a brief rest. Johnny 
sucked a boiled sweet, but I was too 
thirsty. Even so, I knew better 
than to try and eat snow. But I was 
sweating like a bull and my hands 
were sticky. I longed to take off my 
gloves, but did not care to do that 
in case they froze before I put them 
on again. 

While we sat there, Number One 
Team joined us for a rest. At least 
three of them did. There was no 
sign of the Canadian Group Captain 
for a little while. At last he appeared 
—on his flat feet. As he came within 
earshot I shouted: “What! No 
snow-shoes, Rod?” ‘“ Those son- 
ofabitches nearly killed me,” he 
replied. “I tossed the bloody 
things into the ditch after I had done 
about two hundred yards. I’ve been 
trying to catch up ever since. I 
expect,” he added bitterly, “ some 
small Bavarian boy will find them in 
the summer, and,” even more bitterly, 
“he'll probably make them work 
admirably the following winter. Any- 
way, I wish him joy, for they’re no 
damned good to me.” 

Our rest over, we continued. I 
slipped to the rear with the map and 
compass, Dave took the lead. At 
least we were walking on more or 
less level ground, along a ridge. I 
used the compass in the normal way, 
which is the reverse of what one 
would expect at first thought. The 
man at the rear takes his bearings on 
the leading man, and he can tell him 
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if he is going off line. If the leading 
man had the compass, and were 
walking in bad visibility, he would 
have nothing upon which to sight 
ahead. 

Slowly we made ground, down the 
other side of the hill. The snow was 
getting deeper again, and our pro- 
gress was slower, but not quite so bad 
as at the beginning. We estimated 
we were making about one mile 
an hour. As, from time to time, we 
changed over, I realised what an 
astonishing difference the extra stone 
or so of parachute made to the effort 
of walking. It meant that where a 
snow crust would normally just hold, 
now it just did not, and there was 
the horrible business of ‘ climbing 
stairs’ again. Then the thrice- 
accursed thing began to unroll itself, 
and we had to stop while I tried to 
tie it up. The strings round the 
bundle were icy, and I found that I 
could not sort them out with my 
gloves on. When I took my gloves 
off my fingers got numbed as the 
sweat on them froze. So it was a 
very poorly tied and uncomfortable 
bundle when we again moved on. 
Always the wind drove the snow- 
flakes at our faces and forced them 
under the edge of our parka hoods. 
My moustache and eyebrows had a 
thick white crust of ice and snow on 
them. Sometimes, to get a respite 
from the wind, we would walk 
through a little coppice, and then it 
seemed inevitable that each successive 
tree would unload a fall of snow from, 
its branches, accurately and heavily, 


right on my head. I thought long-- 


ingly of the breakfast I had not had, 


thanks to the fiendish machinations 
of the senior instructor. 

My parachute-silk puttees were 
beginning to ride up my calves and 
let the snow into my boots, and my 
feet were squelching. Hungry, cold, 
thirsty, tired and with an aching back, 
my morale was indubitably dropping. 
I felt it no sinecure working with 
these young men. They seemed to 
have boundless energy, while my 
very frame creaked like the rusty 
hinges of a farm gate. The old back 
injury was beginning to make itself 
felt. 

At about two o’clock we found a 
small lean-to shelter, used for storing 
hay, and I was compelled to beg for 
arest. I felt ashamed of the request, 
thereby holding back the party. It 
was not till much later in the exercise 
that they admitted, to my great 
relief, that they had wanted a break 
just as much as I had, but were not 
going to show fatigue before ‘ the 
old man.’ The blissful relaxation 
out of the snow and wind made that 
little doorless hut seem like the Ritz, 
and our spirits rose accordingly. 
When, about an hour later, we 
reached the welcome red flag identi- 
fying the camp-site, Paddy, the 
senior instructor, was standing at the 
edge of the wood to greet us, grin- 
ning like the Cheshire cat. ‘ Nice 
walk?” he asked; and added, “‘ The 
camp-site is two hundred yards 
down there. You will find a few 
poles to help you. Anywhere in the 
wood will do. Choose your own 
site. Congratulations on being the 
second team in. Number Four 


arrived first—they came round the 
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bottom of the hili and it happened to 
be slightly easier going.” 

As he was talking I noticed that 
his jaws were making slight move- 
ments besides those required for 
articulation of the words. Also, he 
kept one hand behind his back. 
“What,” I asked him, “have you 
got behind your back?” “ Well,” 
he answered, “ I didn’t want to make 
you jealous. It’s my lunch.” And 
he showed us a half-eaten ham roll. 
“ Paddy,” I said, and there was grim 
meaning in my voice, “you have 
finished your lunch, as of now. 
Gimme.” He must have sensed 
that this was no light-hearted remark. 
He did not argue ; he just handed it 
over without a word. Carefully I 
divided the half roll into four pieces, 
as fairly as possible, one for each of 
the team. No master chef has ever 
produced for me a better delicacy 
than that one-eighth roll. 

Under Johnny’s direction we each 
had a task in making camp. Dave 
was put to erecting the paratepee. 
Brian had to make the fire and brew 
tea, followed by a meal. Johnny 
gathered firewood and I collected 
our mattresses—young fir branches. 
In the wood, out of the biting wind 
and with no snow falling, the work 
was fun and one forgot that there 
were in reality about twenty degrees 
of frost. There was plenty to do, for 
we had to be fully organised before 
dark; pitching tents or building 
shelters at night, in a wood, with 
the temperature falling rapidly is not 
to be recommended. 

Dave first selected a small clear 
space, about twelve feet across and 


with several trees round it, as level 
as possible. This was to be the floor 
of the tent. Then he stamped the 
snow down hard. Next he laid the 
circular parachute out flat, cutting 
the centre away to make a three- or 
four-foot hole but leaving the exist- 
ing cords across the apex intact. 
Then he collected a number of thin 
poles about ten feet long. Some, 
as Paddy had said, were already cut 
and for the remainder I felled young 
pine-trees with a machete, stripping 
off the branches for our bedding. 
These poles Dave slipped under the 
edge of the parachute, all pointing 
towards and sticking out through the 
large hole in the centre. Using a 
length of the spare cord which we 
had brought with us, he tied the 
whole contraption together in the 
middle, slung an end over a high 
branch, heaved, and, Presto! the 
whole affair rose so that it looked 
exactly like a Red Indian wigwam. 
Next he tied the cords at the periph- 
ery to convenient trees, and packed 
snow down all round the tent so that 
the wind could not whistle under- 
neath. All that remained then was 
to slit up one side for about three 
feet as a doorway, and make lacing 
with more cord so that it could be 
closed. Our paratepee was complete. 
It sounds simple, as indeed it is, but 
it took Dave the best part of two 
hours ; and it was almost dark before 
he had finished. 

In the meantime I was collecting 
mountains of young fir branches. 
On this depends your comfort in the 
night. As a general rule, you collect 

until you reckon you have enough to 
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be sure of being comfortable; and 
then you double that quantity. As 
the instructors had impressed upon 
us, you cannot have too much. All 
these branches were gradually fed 
into the tent, each producing a new 
expletive from Dave. Although he 
knew it was necessary, he found my 
frequent comings and goings nothing 
but a hindrance. 

Have you ever tried to light a fire, 
in a wood, in winter, in the snow ? 
It is not easy, but fortunately the 
survival packs, which had all been 
handed to Brian on arrival, have 
many little things deliberately 
designed to help. All the food is 
wrapped in waxed paper or card- 
board. There is nothing, except the 
outside metal container and the food 
itself, which will not burn. Even 
the waxed silver paper, which keeps 
the compressed food airtight, can be 
lit. Brian made a bed of sticks to 
keep the embryo fire off the snow. 
On to that went the tinder and paper, 
and finally the dead and dry twigs 
snapped off the lower branches of 
fir-trees. Soon he had a small fire, 
which he gradually coaxed into a 
man-sized blaze as bigger and bigger 
sticks and finally small logs caught 
alight. Having got it established, 
he erected a small pole over the top 
and the outer metal container of the 
survival food-pack became his kettle 
in which to melt ice and snow for 
our first cup of tea. It says much 
for Brian’s devotion to his fellow- 
men, even though there may have 
been some self-interest, that we had 
our first hot drink within an hour. 

Brian, having produced the tea, 


set about transferring the fire to the 
inside of the tent so that we should 
sleep in warmth, if not in complete 
comfort. He dug a square hole in 
the floor of the tent, about two feet 
across and a foot deep. This he 
lined with short logs, selected from 
the ones which Johnny had been 
collecting. Then he burrowed an 
air inlet from one side of the hole, 
under the floor and ending outside 
the tent. And there was our fire- 
place for the night. 

As a result of all these labours, we 
had, by five o’clock, a tent to protect 
us from the wind and any snow that 
might fall off the trees. On the floor 
was a thick mattress of fir fronds, if 
not downy, at least soft enough to 
allow a reasonable sleep. Four 
sleeping-bags were spread out round 
the comforting blaze in the middle. 
The air for the fire was feeding in 
through the air channel and the smoke 
leaving through the hole in the roof. 
Outside the laced-up doorway was a 
great heap of logs from which the 
fire could be fed all night. Across 
the tent were cords, from which hung 
wet clothing, socks and boots. A 
remarkable achievement with one 
parachute, plus what we had carried 
through the snow. Admittedly, the 
atmosphere in the tent left something 
to be desired; if you put your head 
more than about eighteen inches 
above the floor, which was the smoke 
level, you had to shut your eyes. 
However, three of us were snugly in 
our sleeping-bags, clad only in our 
underpants and vests; Chef Brian 
was the only one in any real trouble. 
Every time he raised his head to 
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peer into his cooking-pots, he went 
blind from the smoke. 

The meal, when it appeared, was 
delectable. I doubt if it would 
have found much favour in a three- 
star hotel, but to us, who had fasted 
for twenty-four hours and been 
under considerable physical labour 
for the last ten, it was beyond price. 
First, there was coffee—coffee extract 
and melted snow. Then, according 
to Brian, sweet-sour beef-porridge. 
It is astonishing what the powers- 
that-be manage to get into these 
survival packs. Everything is com- 
pressed far more than is usual with 
concentrated foods. A meat cube, 
for example, is a hard solid block 
which can only be shredded with a 
knife. It is about six times as potent 
as a normal concentrated Oxo cube. 
This means that the piece you get, 
about the size of a matchbox, will 
make four meals or more. Brian had 
taken a generous helping of shredded 
meat cube and, for body, he had 
added plenty of porridge concentrate. 
Though the meat extract is itself 
somewhat salty, he, being a con- 
scientious chef, had added more salt 
before pouring the mixture into the 
melted snow. It was a brownish 
mass, looking rather like an agglom- 
eration of glue and sawdust, and smell- 
ing like rich gravy. It also showed 
occasional flecks of blue where 
reposed the remains of a blue plastic 
spoon which had been inadvertently 
overheated and had dripped into the 
cooking-pot. Apart from the spoon, 
the only error in producing this 
masterpiece was that the condiment 
added had, as it turned out, not been 


salt. It was sugar. Nevertheless, it 
was one of the best meals I have ever 
eaten. Also, it was filling. I suppose 
we each had a helping about the size 
of a small orange, and yet, even 
though that was our first and only 
meal of the day, we felt deliciously 
and satisfyingly full. 

The culinary process had produced 
one minor tragedy. Snow is difficult 
to melt in quantity and Brian had 
found a tin which had once contained 
pineapple chunks ; it was an admir- 
able receptacle for this task. How- 
ever, in its bottom was the little blob 
of solder covering the hole through 
which the tin had been sealed. 
Before the snow had liquefied, the 
heat of the fire had melted the solder 
and the water dripped out in a steady 
trickle. I can still see Brian looking 
ruefully at it, saying, “I wish to 
goodness people would open tins at 
the right end; this is the top of the 
tin. If only they realised what their 
carelessness means to people like us. 
Why don’t they think who is going 
to use a tin after it has been thrown 
away !” 

At about seven-thirty we settled 
down for the night. As I snuggled 
down comfortably into my sleeping- 
bag I realised I had made a dreadful 
error. There was something quite 
simple to be done, which could 
not wait till the morning, but for 
which I must go outside. Either I 
could struggle again into my clammy 
clothes, lying on my sleeping-bag 
and trying not to raise my head above . 
the eighteen-inch smoke-level; or I 
could slip outside in my underpants 
and vest, of necessity standing about 
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in thirty degrees or so of frost. 
Neither was an attractive under- 
taking, and I cursed myself for 
lack of foresight. Finally I chose a 
sharp sally in my underpants and, in 
retrospect, I think the decision was 
correct, although only a few more 
degrees of frost and it could easily 
have been wrong. In one respect the 
trip outside was almost worth while. 
The night was quiet and deep blue, 
disturbed occasionally only by the 
gentle whoosh of snow falling from 
an overladen branch. Our tent was 
illuminated by the pink and yellow 
flames of the fire within, standing 
out against the grey-blue of the snow 
on the ground. Here and there 
between the trees I could see the 
tents of the other teams, each lit 
with a ghostly glow. It seemed that 
the wood was haunted by fairy 
encampments of wood elves, instead 
of heavy-footed aircrew. I did not 
linger to enjoy the scene, but was 
back inside and into my sleeping- 
bag, ‘ Quick like a bunny.’ 

Johnny suggested organising fire- 
watches. Brian insisted that he was 
a very light sleeper, and that he 
would be bound to wake from time 
to time. He was therefore quite 
prepared to accept full responsibility 
for the fire all night. Gratefully we 
agreed, and I snuggled down. Con- 
sidering all things, the pine branches 
were surprisingly comfortable, after 
I had found a small hollow for my 
hip-bone. But even though I was 
sure I had collected half the copse to 
lie on, I could still feel the hardness 
of the packed snow underneath. As 
I lay there, warm and relaxed, the 
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aches, hunger, fatigue and dis- 
comforts of the day receded farther 
and farther into the background. 
Softly, lulled by the faint hiss and 
clickings of the pine-logs, I slipped 
into blissful unconsciousness. 

During the night I had a horrible 
dream. I was uncomfortably close 
to a mighty holocaust with flames 
licking high into the air. All hell 
seemed to have broken loose. People 
were leaping about and shouting. 
As with childish nightmares, I was 
pinned by some unseen force and 
could not get away. It took me some 
seconds to appreciate that this was 
no dream but stark reality. The 
overtired Brian had not slept lightly 
and the night air, feeding through 
the channel from outside the tent, 
had done its work nobly. The un- 
tended fire had gradually eaten 
through the wooden lining of the 
fireplace which, in our innocence, 
we had made from logs that were far 
too small and too dry. Slowly and 
inexorably the heat had then melted 
the snow around and beneath, so that 
the embers steadily sank down, right 
under the surface of the floor. There, 
glowing happily, it had dried out the 
pine branches nearest to it and upon 
which, a few inches away, we were 
sleeping. When the resinous con- 
tent was nicely prepared—suddenly 
—up it went. It was terrifying from 
the inside, and from outside it would 
have been most impressive. I know 
that the flames were about four or 
five feet high, licking round our 
clothing, and a great column of 
sparks was shooting upwards and 
rushing out of the hole in the top of 
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the tent. All this about a foot from 
my sleeping-bag, into which I was 
firmly laced. I did not doubt that if 
the worst came to the worst I could 
get out and escape with nothing more 
than a singeing, but alarming visions 
flashed before my eyes of walking the 
half-mile through the snow and ice, 
barefooted and in my underpants, 
trying to find the promised telephone 
somewhere in the village. In record 
time I joined the leaping, shouting 
members of the team, and together 
we extinguished the flames with no 
catastrophic damage to our belong- 
ings. Brian was most apologetic, but 
from that moment we took two-hour 
spells at watching the fire. 

At four o’clock I was wakened by 
Dave who said: “ Your turn now.” 
Then he rolled over and seemed to 
be asleep at once. I took a look at 
the fire. Having no proper base it 
had been gradually melting the snow 
still further and was then about 
three feet down in a great pit. The 
sides had melted away too, and the 
snow upon which we lay had been 
undercut. Indeed, we were all lying 
on the edge of a miniature snow- 
cliff, which looked horribly as though 
it might at any moment collapse and 
slide us, dried branches, bed-rolls and 
all, into the fire. I was worried 
about the matter till I reasoned that 
if this occurred, the snow which 
must collapse with it would probably 
put the fire out. Or, at least, so I 
hoped ; but it felt most precarious, 
as I leaned over to put on a log or two, 
and I took care to keep the embers 
compact and of a reasonable size. I 
observed the hands of my watch go 
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round, and time passed incredibly 
slowly. It was almost impossible 
not to fall asleep, and the only 
practical solution was to stay partly 
out of my sleeping-bag and let my 
shoulders freeze. I modified this 
after a while. The jacket of my 
flying suit had dried, so I got it down 
and thawed out first one shoulder 
and then the other, alternately. 
This was just as effective in prevent- 
ing sleep, gave some small comfort, 
and I could play a game with myself 
to see which shoulder took longest 
to become unbearable. I discovered 
that, for no apparent reason, my 
right side was fifteen per cent tougher 
than my left. 

At six o’clock I woke Brian. 
Light sleeper indeed! I practically 
had to tip him into the fire 
before he showed signs of con- 
sciousness. Dawn had come and I 
could see his face clearly. “‘ Brian,” 
I said, “you look ghastly. Your 
beard is sprouting; your eyes are 
bloodshot from the smoke; you are 
filthy dirty; the fire is still alight 
and we want breakfast.” A muffled 
“ Yes, breakfast,” came echoing from 
the recesses of Johnny’s sleeping- 
bag, into which he had entirely dis- 
appeared, proving that he was awake 
and lending a captain’s authority to 
my statement. Brian peered at the 
fire in the hole. ‘“‘ How in blazes,” 
he said, “do I cook on that miser- 
able glow four feet down there?” 
“ Allee samee fishing-lod,” I sug- 
gested, and also disappeared into my . 
sleeping-bag to thaw out and await 
results. 

Breakfast, when it appeared, fol- 
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lowed the well-tried and much 
appreciated lines of dinner the night 
before, but this time without the 
sugar or plastic spoon. Dessert was 
a glucose sweet and some chocolate, 
both highly concentrated, for extra 
energy. 

While we ate we discussed the 
day’s programme, the map-reading 
exercise. It was designed to tax our 
physical powers severely, as would 
be the case if we were trying to reach 
civilisation from some inaccessible 
spot. Because we were walking light, 
we had a much greater distance to 
cover than on the previous day. We 
were to pack up our kit and leave it 
at the camp-site. Having checked 
in at the destination, we would walk 
back to the camp-site again. As we 
had been told, the instructors were 
to be out across our line of advance, 
acting as hostile natives. We had 
been told that they would not have 
the unreasonable advantage of being 
on skis, and that they would be 
wearing black ski-suits for identifica- 
tion. We were all in grey-blue 
flying clothing. A check on the 
map showed that we had first to 
cross a canal by one of two bridges, 
climb to the top of a hill and down 
the other side, cross a river and then 
make our way up to a ridge where 
the station-wagon waited, containing, 
we hoped, hot cocoa. We discussed 
the pros and cons. Eventually we 
decided that the best thing would be 
to get going as early as possible after 
tidying the camp-site, and cross the 
canal by the nearer bridge; this 
should get us to the woods at the top 
of the hill and into cover as soon as 
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possible. We should then have the 
maximum time to pick our way 
gingerly down the hill and avoid the 
instructors, who, we guessed, would 
try to intercept us there, as we all 
converged on the rendezvous. There 
would still be time then to tackle the 
river. There was no bridge but, with 
luck, most of it would probably be 
frozen over. After the river, a quick 
rush up the hill to the rendezvous 
would probably see us to the wagon. 
The total distance was about four 
miles in a straight line. 

We were away shortly after eight 
o’clock and the journey to the top of 
the hill was uneventful. We even had 
a cart-track to walk on as far as the 
canal bridge and, although there was 
deep snow after that, we made good 
time. We had hoped that from the 
top of the hill we would be able to 
look down into the valley below and 
plan our approach carefully, but the 
trees were far too thick and we had 
to travel by compass. We walked 
well spread out to present the 
minimum target, and when we came 
to a ride or clearing, we crossed 
singly, so that if one man was seen, 
the others would have a sporting 
chance of making an escape. The 
woods were deathly quiet, and there 
was no sound except the crunching 
of snow under our feet, and the 
occasional low-voiced comment or 
instruction from the man with the 
compass and map. It seemed that 


our plan was succeeding and that we 
should reach the river unmolested. 
Dave was in the lead and I was 
number two when we came to a clear- 
ing. He held up his hand and, 
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obediently, I repeated the signal to 
those behind me and stopped some 
ten to twenty yards behind him, 
among the trees. Dave took a care- 
ful look across the open space and, 
deciding that all was well, nipped 
across. A few moments later I did 
the same. I was just entering the 
far side when Dave came pounding 
back, shouting, “Adolf! Scatter!” 
Suddenly I saw the Austrian ski- 
instructor galloping down the track 
behind him. Adolf was lithe and 
extremely fit and I knew only too 
well I could not outpace him. As 
Dave came towards me, I broke right 
so as to get out of Adolf’s line of 
sight for the few seconds that would 
allow me to reach the trees. As I 
got there I stopped, turned round to 
see what was happening and put my 
arms up over my face, pulling my 
pink hands into my sleeves as I did 
so. It was the only thing I could 
think of at the time; to hope that 
my blue-grey suit would merge into 
the blue-grey of the snow and shadows 
and that, standing stock still, I would 
not be noticed by the instructor. I 
had heard of the trick in my child- 
hood, written up in some Boy Scout 
or similar manual, but I hardly 
expected it to work as it did. I 
could not have been more than 
twenty yards from Adolf when he 
‘caught’ Dave and turned to find 
the next victim. I stood like a rock, 
feeling that he must at least hear the 
pounding of my heart, which was 
going like a steam-engine from the 
exertion, even if he did not notice 
the clouds of steam rising from my 
breath. Slowly and methodically 
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his gaze swept round, from my left, 
clean through me and to my right. 
A little farther and he caught sight 
of Johnny still running, and away 
he went in almost hopeless pursuit. 
It was several minutes after the 
woods had once more become dead 
and silent before I dared to move. 
Gradually and as stealthily as 
possible I made my way alone down 
the hill. Even the snow, creaking 
and squeaking as it was pressed down 
under my boots, sounded too loud 
for comfort. At last I came to the 
edge of the wood and saw that I had 
about a hundred yards of open ground 
to cross before reaching the river. 
My watch showed that I had about 
an hour before zero hour, so I could 
afford to take my time. I sat well 
in the shadows, on the end of a 
felled tree, studying the best route 
across. I could see that much of the 
river was frozen, and that in one place 
the ice appeared to form a bridge 
where the stream had narrowed and 
drifting chunks had piled up. Op- 
posite the bridge, the slope up the 
other side looked reasonable and, 
although I could not see the road, I 
could see a line of fence-posts 
running along the hillside which led 
me to suspect that they bordered 
the road. After my earlier experi- 
ence, I waited to see if an instructor 
was also standing still, knowing that 
eventually all the aircrew must cross 
this open space. Away to my left a 
second blue-clad figure was stealthily 
creeping towards the edge of the . 
wood. Suddenly I caught another 
glimpse of movement. An instructor 
was crouching down behind a snow- 
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bank on the edge of the river, his 
black clothes making almost perfect 
camouflage against the blackness of 
the water behind him. I was fairly 
sure he had seen me, but he was too 
far away to catch me if he broke 
cover and I turned back to the woods. 
Then I saw him look at the other 
man to my left. Would he, too, see 
the instructor in time, or not? He 
was too far off for me to shout 
without attracting unwelcome atten- 
tion to myself, and all I could do 
was sit and watch. After an all-too- 
short pause, Johnny, for I could now 
see it was him, started out across the 
snow. The instructor crouched 
lower, and I could see him watching 
the hapless Johnny like acat. Indeed, 
he was for all the world like a black 
cat, crouched low and flexing its 
muscles in preparation for the final 
spring. Johnny was about ten 
yards away when the instructor 
jumped up to make his capture. 
Johnny made a spirited attempt to 
get away, but after his exertions he 
was no match for his adversary, who 
had him in about fifty yards. Mean- 
while I was away, pounding through 
the snow, down to the river, jump- 
ing from ice block to ice block across 
my bridge and scrambling up the 
far side. The fence-posts did mark 
the road, and I was ‘home.’ There 
was no sign of the station-wagon, 
but I took a fifty-fifty chance on 
which way I walked to find it, and 
there it was, just round the first 
bend. 

Standing beside the vehicle, among 
about twenty of the walkers, with a 
steaming cardboard mug of hot 


sweet cocoa in my hand, life did not 
seem too bad after all. I discovered 
that about half of us had been 
caught by the instructors, so at least 
I had the satisfaction of knowing 
I was not bottom of the class. 

Welcome as the cocoa was, we did 
not dally too long after the stragglers 
came in, for we had to walk back to 
the camp and prepare for another 
night out. The return journey was 
uneventful, though pretty hard work. 
We had a short discussion on whether 
to do seven miles along the roads, or 
four miles across country in the snow, 
or five miles along cart-tracks. We 
chose the cart-tracks, but our map- 
reading was faulty and it eventually 
turned out to be six miles through 
snow. 

We reached camp about two in 
the afternoon and immediately set 
about shifting kit to the new site. 
Whilst doing this work, I heard for 
the first time my courtesy title, ‘ Sir,’ 
being used as a Christian name. It 
somewhat startled me when I over- 
heard Johnny say, “ Brian! Don’t 
eat that—it’s Sir’s chocolate!” and 
later, “‘ Dave, give Sir a hand with 
his sleeping-bag, will you?” I 
found it a delightful compromise, 
showing that I had been fully accepted 
as an equal member of the team. 

In the night to come we were not 
to sleep in the tent, but in a brush- 
wood shelter. First you make a 


frame rather like a small soccer goal 
four feet high. Then you lay sloping 
poles, each about eight feet long, 
from the ground to the cross-bar. 
You have to be careful to make the 
shelter so that the open end does 
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not face the wind. Then the whole 
thing is thatched with pine branches, 
and a coating of packed snow added 
to make it entirely wind proof. 
Opposite the open end the fireplace 
is built. Most of the basic work had 
been done the previous evening by 
one of the other teams who had spent 
the night there, and who took over 
our tent, but plenty of improvements 
were possible. The shelter was a 
little too large ; you need to be snug 
in the open. Johnny, Dave and 
Brian got on with the re-thatching 
and packing up more snow, and 
making a thicker mattress of branches, 
while I rebuilt the fireplace. I made 
sure that our previous night’s crisis 
would not be repeated, and at the 
same time gratified a long-standing 
desire to chop down a tree. In fact, 
I chopped down several, each about 
as thick as my thigh at the base. A 
machete is only about fifteen inches 
long, but it is beautifully balanced 
and will whip down a sizable tree in 
no time. Having stripped off the 
branches for the others to use as 
bedding, I cut the trees up into two- 
foot logs, achieving several large and 
tender blisters in the process. My 
right hand, more used to pen-pushing 
in the office, was far from tough. 
With the five biggest logs I made the 
bed for the fire, and with two sloping 
upright supports at the back I made 
a screen of five more logs which 
would reflect the heat into the 
shelter. The rest were piled up for 
burning during the night. As soon 
as the fire was going, the usual cry 
went up: “Brian! Dinner, please!” 
We had almost decided to go on a 
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foray to the village, seeking to stage 
a most unfortunate accident with a 
local chicken. We feared, however, 
this would not be a popular move 
with our authorities, even though it 
was an attractive proposal. Eventu- 
ally we had to be content with beef 
soup given a little body with hard 
biscuit, broken up into small cubes, 
to make croutons, followed by more 
biscuits spread with margarine and 
cheese, and finishing with sweets and 
chocolate. 

I am a good eater and yet, after the 
first day, I was never uncomfortably 
hungry. We ate twice daily, morn- 
ing and evening. At each meal I 
could have held the total quantity of 
solids comfortably in one almost 
closed hand, and yet I ended the 
meal physically satisfied. By the 
next meal-time I was certainly ready 
to eat and enjoy it, but my normal 
lunch-time passed by without a 
qualm. I never discovered whether 
it was psychological, the cold, or the 
fresh air, or the concentrated quality 
of the food, but I suspect it was the 
food. 

Soon after dinner we were in our 
sleeping-bags, four abreast in a space 
no wider than a normal double-bed. 
We lay with our feet towards the bot- 
tom of the shelter and our heads 
towards the fire, so that the fire- 
minder could do his work by merely 
stretching out an arm. About a 
quarter of an hour of desultory 
gossiping followed, and then, except 
for one man keeping watch, we were - 
asleep. Fatigue took its toll, how- 
ever, for someone let the fire go out. 
Luckily the cold was not too searing 
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and it was allowed to remain out. I 
remember half-waking in the dark 
once or twice, feeling a little cold, 
wriggling my legs and going to sleep 
again. If anyone had told me that 
at my age, on a really cold night, 
snow on the ground, I should be 
content to sleep in a wood with only 
a kapok sleeping-bag and a bonfire 
at my ear for part of the time to keep 
me happy, I should have doubted 
his sanity. But I was, on the whole, 
remarkably comfortable. 

I was awake first next morning 
and, without getting out of bed, lit 
the fire before disturbing the others. 
It was more comforting to be able 
to dress by its warmth, even though 
the side away from the fire tended 
to freeze. By the time Brian had 
produced one of his excellent break- 
fasts we were feeling on top of the 
world. It was in a gay mood that 
we cleared up the site, collected our 
belongings and started off home. 

We were able to walk on roads all 
the way, and the five miles seemed 
like a stroll compared to what we had 
done before. Only two of the camp- 
ers had to be driven back, having 
had trouble with their feet. The 


rest of us reached the hotel as fit as 
fiddles and brimming over with 
enthusiasm. In each and every one 
there was a sure knowledge that if he 
had to bale out in near-arctic con- 
ditions, far from help, all would not 
be lost. In such an emergency, self- 
confidence has the battle for survival 
more than half won. We had experi- 
enced some of the problems, and 
now had a practical knowledge of 
some of the answers. 

That evening, the bus made 
another journey. It carried the same 
people, but we looked very different. 
Groomed and tidy, we were bound 
for a three-star dinner, followed by 
dancing and the ice-revue in the 
American Officers’ Club at Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen. At about two A.M. 
Paddy leaned across to me as I sipped 
my glass of Moselle and drew on a 
long twenty-five-cent Jamaican cigar. 
*T really don’t know,” he said, with 
a twinkle in his eye, “‘ how you chaps 
can survive the ghastly rigours of 
winter survival.” “Paddy,” I 


answered, watching a cloud of cigar- 
smoke rise lazily towards the ceiling, 
“ this third night running is breaking 
my heart.” 
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RED SEA WEDDING 


BY DONALD FOSTER 


A YEMENI cockroach sat in the 
soap-dish and watched me attempt 
the impossible. It was one of those 
showers which require a constant 
pull on a chain to keep water flowing, 
leaving but one hand free for soap- 
ing. Since I was also holding a 
glass of sour Italian beer, this was 
difficult. I gave up trying to wash 
and just stood under the stuff. It 
was luke warm and tasted of creosote, 
but was a full degree cooler than the 
air temperature which was one 
hundred and four. 

A cough from the verandah. 
Dripping creosote and clutching the 
beer I pottered out wrapping a loin- 
cloth round me. A brazen rasp of 
bugle tore, with difficulty, through 
the hot uncaring dusk. Across three 
miles of Red Sea, the lights of the 
little port of Slif twinkled on the 
Yemen shore. 

* Sir, O sir,” said Hassan Khan. 
“It is Retreat, sir...” 

“Retreat? Oh, you mean Re- 
treat... does the Commissioner 
awe 

“ It is custom, sir.” 

Setting down the beer carefully, I 
scuttled out through the dusty trellis 
to the patio above the sea. A red- 
turbanned policeman blew with 
immense brio at the Yemeni shore, 
while a second, black-booted and 


immaculate, slowly lowered the limp 
flag from the staff. I stoodawkwardly 
to attention, water dripping from me, 
part shower, part sweat. As I pulled 
my stomach into what I hoped was 
a more military concavity, the loin- 
cloth gave notice that it rested more 
securely if I let my middle sag in its 
usual comfortable curve. 


The firing broke out as I was 
tucking into a splendid meal of tinned 
rabbit, tinned peas and tinned 
cherries. The cook had really gone 
to town. He served the cherries 
with the rabbit. There was a 
crackle of rifle-fire about three 
hundred yards away. What to do? 
Keep calm. Turn out the guard. 
Where the devil was the guard? 
Another burst— sounded like an 
automatic this time—nearer. A 
Land-Rover roared up to the Com- 
missioner’s bungalow, headlights 
sweeping white over the Portuguese 
cannon, the pathetic patch of garden. 

“What is it, Hassan Khan? 
Quick, man. Are we in radio touch 
with Aden? Where’s the Police 
Inspector ? ” 

“No, no, sir. It is not firing. It 
is only fellows letting rip with fire- 
works, sir. The schoolmaster is 


getting married. It is custom here, 
sir. Sent me to ask you to attend. 
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Would be great honour for these 
fellows to have Commissioner present 
at nuptials, sir.” 

“Even a one-day-visiting tem- 
porary Commissioner ? ” 

“ Sir makes joke, sir.” 

Even the Land-Rover had diffi- 
culty getting through the narrow 
alleys to the house of the bridegroom, 
guided by the crackle of more fire- 
works. It was pitch black, and the 
August night wrapped itself over the 
island like a woollen jersey. 

The room was small and crowded. 
Dusty fretted screens fitted the 
glassless window alcoves. We sat 
on high string cots round the walls, 
tall shadows reaching up from yellow 
pressure-lamps to the ceiling of 
untrimmed poles. A table with a 
yellow plastic cloth bore brass cen- 
sers of rose-water, and every now 
and again we were flicked with the 
stuff. The perfume heavy and over- 
bearing, vied with sweat and goat. 

There were thirty men, squatting 
high-kneed on the cots. They wore 
white cotton vests or shirts, white 
Yemeni skull-caps and footahs. A 
footah is a kitchen table-cloth, 
checked or striped or patterned, 
wound round the waist, kilt-wise. 
The more modest sort wound them 
to just below the knee, the city- 
slickers to ankle-length. They were 
clean-shaven except for the elderly 
imam, a small wizened man with a 
fine high-Arab face, sharp-boned, 
who dignified his office with a fringe 
of silver beard and a high turban. 

The bridegroom, a young Adeni 
in his early twenties, with a sulky 
handsome face, and the air of weary 


disdain common to Arabs when not 
at ease, hunched in a corner. His 
coloured turban, red and yellow, was 
elaborately wound for the occasion, 
but sadly betrayed by a double- 
breasted blue jacket of European 
style across his thin shoulders. He 
cuddled a borrowed sword, sheathed 
in green velvet, starred with tinsel 
sequins. 

Those who could read passed 
among them a book from which 
they read in a high gabbling nasal 
monotone, rising liturgically at phrase 
ends. The remainder came in with 
droned responses at intervals. These 
were villagers, townspeople, a small 
tight community, and like a village 
congregation in England, they knew 
all the chants and refrains. I wished 
I might have joined in too. 

It was from a book of the Tradi- 
tions of the Prophet, the ‘ Haditha,’ 
that they read and not from the 
Koran. I tried to discover whether 
the portions so confidently wailed 
from scripture were those having 
particular application to marriages, 
but could elicit no intelligible reply. 
“It was what they always read on 
these occasions,” and the moment 
was not proper for protracted theo- 
logical discussion. 

Coca-Cola appeared, and a black- 
skinned fisherman passed among us 
with a bottle of perfume with which 
he dabbed our hands and smeared 
our arms. It was called ‘ Bint es 


Sudan, meaning ‘ Girl of the Sudan,’ 
and was stronger than the rose-water. 
A lot stronger. The combination of 
rose-water, Bint es Sudan and goat 
was intoxicating, and as though this 
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were not enough, on the table there 
smouldered two incense burners, 
little jars of baked clay, giving off a 
pungent aromatic odour and a great 
deal of smoke. It was not incense, 
they told me. That was too expen- 
sive. It was the wood of a certain 
tree which came from the Abyssinian 
shore, and I felt it mildly disappoint- 
ing, here so close to the ancient 
incense route, that we had to make 
do with this African substitute. 

We formed up into a procession 
in the dark uneven lane outside. 
The pressure -lamps preceded us, 
and a slave woman, ullulating shrilly. 
The bridegroom and the imam led, 
while Hassan Khan and I were 
pressed to link arms with them. I 
thought this might spoil the show, 
and anyway, the lanes were so narrow 
that no more than two abreast were 
possible. A youth threw fire-crackers 
in our path, banging and echoing 
and smoking in the alleys. It was all 
right as long as they went off as 
planned; but in some the action 
was delayed and the procession 
halted awkwardly, a few feet from 
some hissing and spluttering infernal 
machine, not sure whether to main- 
tain momentum and walk with 
dignity over it, risking burned ankles 
and singed footahs. 

We circled the village, myself hot 
and rather uncomfortable, almost 
literally spare man at a wedding. 
The chanting continued. It was 
awkward not knowing the responses, 
so I intoned a low basso profundo 
hum at appropriate moments, and 
tried to avoid the eye of my jostling 
companions. Later I gained con- 


fidence, and fearlessly sang out— 
with no thought, I do aver, of 
irreverence, scraps recollected from 
the Litany. 

** Allahu akbar,” sang the Kamar- 
anis. 

“The Lord’s Name be Praised,” 
sang I. 

“ Allah the Most Merciful and 
Compassionate,” sang the joyous 
wedding guests. 

“And Thy Name shall show 
foooorth Thy Praise,” echoed the 
Acting Commissioner. 

At the house of the bride, stamping 
and clapping and the shrill songs of 
women greeted us. The little court- 
yard was yellow with oil-lamps, and 
the women, unveiled, stood in a half- 
circle about it. The bridegroom 
entered. A scuffling, an animate 
paroxysm, caused me to stand sharply 
back. At my feet a newly-slaughtered 
goat lay kicking, a servant holding 
back the head to show the severed 
throat. The pool of blood filled and 
spilled among the dusty footprints 
across the threshold. For this is 
the custom on high days and holidays. 

Some years before, when new to 
Arabia, on just such an occasion I 
had made a monumental boob. 
Invited to a great feast in Yafai 
country, I had been escorted through 
village streets to my host’s high- 
towered fortress, like one of the 
smaller Border keeps. As I drew 


near, I observed with distaste the 
slaughter of a sheep across my path, 
and the mess of blood spurting 
horrifically to my very instep. Full 
of Village Welfare and Uplift, I 
improved the shining hour with a 
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sharp lecture to my poor host on the 
need for a central village slaughter- 
yard. He told me then that it was 
the custom so to honour a guest. I 
lost face that day. 

The bridegroom seated himself on 
a cot in the court. The women 
shrieked and wailed, high vibrating 
notes, bizarre and wild. In front of 
the groom a bowl. Hassan Khan 
pressed two shillings into my hand. 

** Tt is the custom, sir.” 

I followed his lead and placed the 
money into the bowl, a token wed- 
ding gift, shook hands with the 
embarrassed young groom and retired 
to the darkness of the alley without. 
I was stealing the show, and after all, 
it was his wedding. 

I am always getting caught like 
this at weddings. I was once best 
man at a wedding in remoter Scot- 
land. As the taxi left for the church, 
my companion, the amiable Lady- 
From-Next-Door, asked me if I had 
pennies. I had none. Best men do 
not go round with wads of small 
change in their hired dress-suits. 
A crowd surrounded the taxi. “ What 
for? Do I have to pay the taximan 
now?” It seemed grasping, and 
psychologically unsound at a wed- 
ding. “It’s for the bairns,” she 
hissed. ‘“ Here, take this,” and 
pressed a handful of copper into my 
hot and nervous grasp. “ What do 
I do with it?” “ Throw it to the 
bairns,” she urged. ‘“ What—out of 
the window?” It seemed a thor- 


oughly un-Scottish sort of thing to 
do. But who was I, a Sassenach, to 
argue ? Out went her small change. 
The mood caught me. 


Out went a 
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couple of pound notes. The taxi 
pulled away just in time to allow me 
to retain my return fare to Cambridge. 

And now here I was in the Red 
Sea, at a wedding again, and short 
of change once more. Scots wed- 
dings, Arab weddings—they will not 
catch me again. If I venture among 
other outlandish tribes, I shall fur- 
nish myself with small change. In 
case of a wedding. 


We roared over the empty heart of 
the island in a Police Land-Rover. 
There was an illusion of coolness in 
the seven o’clock air and the lightest 
breeze blew over the open and 
empty expanse where gazelles flick- 
ered in all directions. In the middle 
of this waste was erected a sign which 
said, ‘ Halt at Major Road Ahead.’ 
Since the Land-Rover was the only 
vehicle on the island, and since the 
track on which we stood led from 
three cottages at one end of the 
island to the even less populous 
southern end, I was perplexed at this 
amazingly urban and business-like 
road-sign. In my further inspection 
of this desert kingdom, I discovered 
that the whole island was dotted with 
the most splendid and careful road- 
signs, milestones, pedestrian cross- 
ings and so on. Apparently it had 
been the one harmless eccentricity 
of a previous Commissioner, who 
had passed no less than seventeen 
years on this Red Sea sandspit and 
had carefully marked out twenty-two- 
foot carriageways leading from no- 
where in particular to nowhere in 
particular. His mania for sign- 
boards found its highest expression 
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at the Air Strip, where beside the 
low white coral hut, which is all that 
Kamaran offers by way of terminal 
facilities, there stands a large black 
notice-board. It is worth quoting in 
full : 
Established 1882 

YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


I. Land of the Two Moons. 
= Moon; 
Moons. 

Standing on the highest point 
observe 
Moon proper rising in the East 
and 
Moon reflected in sea on West. 
So they say. We haven’t tried. 

II. Yes, it is very hot in summer. 
Humidity high. 

III. Yes, it rains sometimes. 

IV. Yes, plenty of water, 200 brackish 
wells. We drink distilled water 
and prefer it. 

VY. Europeans? Normally just one. 
Quite normal. 

VI. Lonely? No. 

VII. Fishing? Marvellous, not of 
expanding variety. 
VIII. Cinema? Yes, but no films. 

IX. Trees. How many? Both are 
flourishing thank you. 

X. Name three people we would take 
with us to a desert island? 
Can’t say. Don’t know what a 
desert island looks like. 

XI. You are now standing fifty-one feet 
above sea level. On the level. 


Kamar 
Kamaran = Two 


Later that morning, going through 
the files in the dusty offices above the 
sea, I found an indent, dated 1939, 
for twenty-four Belisha Beacons. 


We shot two gazelle for the Police 
kitchen which greatly delighted them, 
since their diet is monotonous. 
Indeed, the Police were delighted 
with my visit altogether, for it pro- 
vided them with someone to salute. 


I had only to appear on the verandah 
in my bath-robe and half a dozen 
Police sentries on distant bluffs and 
headlands would crash to attention, 
presenting arms with a panache 
worthy of St James’s. 

I worked hard after breakfast— 
inspected guard-rooms, sea-water 
distillery, quarantine station, paid 
£30 of customs receipts into the 
Treasury (five different keys re- 
quired), fined a poor man twelve 
shillings for fishing without a 
licence, and authorised the loan of 
my Land-Rover to the bridegroom 
for further jollifications. 

We toured the village, where stands 
a most agreeable Turkish mosque of 
white stone, arched and bayed and 
recessed, with a demure little minaret 
and traces of competent wood- 
carving in its window frames. But 
never was quite so desolate a village ; 
its total population is only fifteen 
hundred, and of these, many of the 
men are away working for the oil 
companies of nearby Arabia. Half 
the buildings are in ruins, matching 
the even older ruin of a Portuguese 
fort which crumbles over the tiny 
harbour. Three slim sambuks, the 
local fishing-craft, are drawn up on 
the white coral foreshore, and a Greek 
shopkeeper, in an outrageous solar 
topee fastened under his chin with 
a black bootlace, leers with com- 
mercial monopolism over the indigent 
Kamaranis. They burn coral there 


for lime (the wood has to be brought 
from Ethiopia, for none grows on the 
island) and I had a happy quarter 
hour fingering its obscure fantasti- 
cisms, purple and rose and white, 
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strange and hardened, crepitatious, 
convoluted, branch and fan and 
antler. 

I was required to exercise the 
Commissioner’s launch. It brought 
up smartly at the jetty beneath the 
bungalow —an idiosyncratic jetty 
borne on low arches and terminating 
in a little pink pavilion. We solemnly 
stalked along this jetty, small Police 
figures saluting madly in the distance. 
Hassan Khan wore his sun-helmet. 
The boat’s crew of three stood in 
attitudes which, if not quite attention, 
indicated a sense of occasion. I felt 
like Nelson embarking at Portsmouth. 
I wished I had brought my sword. 

In a wide sweep we toured the 
water-front, our wake rocking the 
fishing-boats, and most of the pop- 
ulation assembled on the shore to 
see us pass. The Greek shopkeeper 
waved his hat. We slid gently past 
the crumbling low bluffs of cliff; 
the glassy water threw back the sun ; 
the sky was burnished silver. Long 
green pipe-fish darted from our path, 
and we saw the slim menace of a 
great shark pass in the green water 
beside us. 


The plane carried me back to- 
wards Aden, landing specially to 
pick me up on its route from Asmara. 
Even the most modest would not 
deny himself a slight sense of occasion 
at having an aeroplane go out of its 
way to pick him up—rather like 
having one’s own private railway 


carriage. The fifteen brown and 
barren miles of Kamaran wheeled 
away into the glare of the afternoon 
sea. 

“ Sir,” said the pretty stewardess, 
“T don’t want to disturb you, but 
there is something moving in your 
luggage.” 

“ But I have no luggage—only this 
overnight bag.” 

“ But a large box was put aboard 
for you at Kamaran. And it’s 
walking about the freight-room.” 

The oddness, the off-beat mad- 
ness of the island was following me, 
even into the slick cabin of the air- 
craft. We lurched aft. There, in 
the freight-compartment, stood a 
large cardboard box. From within 
it came a vigorous scratching noise, 
a horrid rodent-like noise, and sud- 
denly it moved three inches sideways. 
The girl and I looked at each other. 
** Never; saw it before in my life.” 

“ Tt was the nice Indian clerk who 
put it aboard. See, it’s labelled 
‘ To the Acting Commissioner. With 
Compliments.’ ” 

Gingerly I undid the string, flung 
the cover off and stepped briskly 
backwards. A clashing hard noise, 
a snapping noise, a scuffling. Fasci- 
nated, rooted to the aluminium floor, 
we watched Something edge its way 
up over the end of the box. A hairy 
claw. A pincer. Two protuberant 
eyes. We found ourselves looking 
sheepishly at the biggest crab in the 
Red Sea. 
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BY DUFF HART-DAVIS 


“LOooK out, son!” yelled one of 
the sailors, a huge, shambling man 
whose name, I somehow knew, was 
Jim. It was about the only thing I 
did know at that moment. An inch- 
thick wire cable suddenly snaked 
hissing past my feet and whipped 
tight against a bollard with a sharp 
crack, vibrating with tension. I 
jumped back and fell in a heap over 
a three-inch hawser which was being 
wound in on a winch and coiled 
into an untidy pile by three other 
sailors. The whole of the after-deck 
was full of ropes and shouts and 
hooting, and I retired to the com- 
parative safety of the boat-deck to 
keep out of the way until we were 
clear of the harbour. 

The Seamen’s Union is a strictly 
exclusive organisation: with several 
thousand sailors always awaiting 
jobs, the Merchant Navy is reluctant 
to employ amateurs, and it was only 
through the kindness of the ship’s 
owners that I had been signed on as 
a supernumerary aboard the S.S. 
Lucifer for a three-month voyage 
along the coast of West Africa, my 
wages being a nominal shilling a 
month. 

As we sailed out of Liverpool, 
where I had joined the ship, I felt 
a little out of place, never having 
been on a cargo vessel before. While 


we had been in port there had been 
a comforting number of obviously 
civilian hangers-on loafing about the 
decks, but now they had all gone. 
The rubbish that had accumulated 
was on its way too; for we soon 
began to blow it overboard with fire- 
hoses, and, with the exception of 
myself, everything and everyone on 
board belonged to the sea. 

Not that my first job had needed 
any technical or nautical qualifica- 
tions whatsoever: at dawn that day 
one of the firemen had been arrested 
for rape in the dockyard, and I had 
had to make a list of his belongings 
before they were interned at the 
police-station. The man was obvi- 
ously a connoisseur of shirts ; for he 
owned twenty-three of them and 
little else except a few strings of 
beads. A quick glance at the crew- 
list had shown me that the ship’s 
Captain was Scottish, the other 
officers English, the sailors Welsh, 
the firemen Indian and Pakistani, 
and the chief steward Portuguese. 
The chief steward claimed fluency in 
fourteen languages, and although I 
could test him in only four of them, 
I had to admit that he could make 
an astonishing variety of noises. 

The ship was a fairly new cargo” 
vessel of 10,000 tons, carrying no 
passengers and built for economy 
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rather than speed. She had been 
chartered for a series of voyages to 
the West African coast, taking steel 
and machinery out and bringing raw 
materials back; in this voyage our 
outward cargo consisted of corrugated 
iron and steel rods, which we collected 
at Swansea. 

It took us four days to get clear of 
the vagaries of a northern spring: 
on the fifth morning we went rolling 
through an unbelievably blue sea of 
friendly, rounded waves, and by 
evening we were among the Canary 
Islands. I had been told that these 
were an impressive sight, and the 
outline of Teneriffe, rearing tre- 
mendously to 12,000 feet above the 
sea, jagged and black against the 
Atlantic sunset, filled me with a 
strange excitement. Even the Mate, 
hardened and cynical though he was 
after forty years at sea, admitted that 
he was moved by its beauty. 

As we went farther south, the days 
grew steadily hotter. Porpoises began 
to gambol beside the ship and flying- 
fish to skim away from under the 
bows; at night the stars seemed 
brighter, and sharks wove trails of 
glancing phosphorescence in the dark 
water. ? 

My position among the crew was 
pleasantly undefined. I lived and 
ate with the officers but worked 
with the sailors, taking orders from 
the Bosun, under whose direction I 
learnt how to handle ropes and work 
the winches, as well as how to steer 
a course. In accordance with the 
prevalent custom of calling members 
of the crew by a condensed version 
of their official titles, I was known 


as ‘Super,’ or, less reassuringly, 
* Supe.’ 

I found all the crew, officers and 
sailors alike, surprisingly taciturn ; 
they told none of the sea-dog’s 
stories I had expected. The Captain 
made little contact with the rest of 
us; for his sense of humour was so 
Scottish and so individual that he 
was frequently misunderstood. Jim 
turned out to be the natural leader 
of the sailors : an uncouth, sprawling 
giant of a man, he revelled in obscen- 
ity, and radiated oaths as a Catherine- 
wheel flings out sparks, while the 
chief steward gave graphic accounts 
of how he had lechered in almost 
every port in the world. The man 
with whom I had most in common 
was the Second Mate. We used to 
spend hours during the second watch 
poring over the polished wooden 
tables in the chart-room, while he 
explained to me the mysteries of 
sextants and spherical trigonometry. 

Our first call was at Takoradi, in 
Ghana, where we arrived on a morn- 
ing of such brilliance that the palm- 
trees ringing the shimmering emerald 
water turned a brittle-looking black 
under the morningsun. The harbour 
was a forest of ships with blazing 
white superstructures, through which 
two bustling tugs towed us to a berth 
beside the quay. We unloaded our 
steel and took on forty native Kroo- 
boys, who would provide us with 
loading labour up the Nigerian rivers. 
The boys lived in tents pitched on 
the two after hatches, sleeping, cook- 
ing and eating amidst a noisome 
detritus composed of old food, tar, 
and their own trampled belongings. 
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They swarmed all over the ship 
during the day, and in the evenings 
they clustered round the warm walls 
of the engine-room, playing dominoes 
and singing low humming songs. 

Graham, one of the ship’s four 
apprentices, wanted a parrot for his 
girl-friend, so I went ashore with 
him one evening to find one. The 
moment we left the dock gates, we 
were engulfed in a flood of ardent 
and completely shameless amateur 
taxi-drivers, who assured us that 
their services as guides were indis- 
pensable. We wrestled our way 
through them and set off up the hill 
to the main part of the town, where 
a wide-eyed boy of no more than 
ten suggested that we might perhaps 
like to go home with him to see his 
sister, who was really a particularly 
nice girl, We said we didn’t doubt 
that she was delightful, but that 
what we wanted was a parrot. 

A parrot? That was difficult, but 
for threepence he might be able to 
find one. We gave him threepence. 
He told us to follow him. In a 
minute or two we had left the tidy, 
tree-lined avenues of new white 
shops and houses, and were in a 
maze of stinking, twisting alleys, 
pitch dark and beset with open 
drains, which wound haphazardly 
between crazily leaning shacks. Soon 
I had the impression that we were 
travelling in a circle: an upturned 
and easily recognisable tin tub made 
me sure, but as I began to remon- 
Strate with the boy he wriggled into 
the shadows like an eel and was 
gone. 

After we had stumbled back to 

8 


the main road and then gone through 
a second almost identical wild-goose 
chase, we decided to abandon the 
hunt. The odds were too heavily in 
favour of our guides, and so instead 
we strolled slowly back through the 
town, which felt full of excitement, 
throbbing with life under a great 
golden moon. 

The warm darkness was alive with 
whirring cicadas and full of a 
thousand strange smells, and the 
brilliant moonlight, glancing blue- 
black off the rattling palm-leaves, 
was casting a powerful spell upon it. 
Cheap music blared from taverns 
with Western-style swing doors: the 
streets were full of Africans carrying 
bowls and buckets on their heads or 
selling food at braziers. Children 
slept in little heaps on the pavements, 
not stirring even when taxi-drivers 
saw us and screeched to a halt in 
clouds of swirling dust. 

The taxis were all new English 
cars, whose gleaming chrome and 
paintwork clashed incongruously with 
the poverty and squalor through 
which their drivers hurtled so reck- 
lessly. Eventually we hired one to 
take us back to the harbour: the 
driver, chewing gum, showed a spirit 
of competitive intolerance that would 
have done credit to a Frenchman, 
but I had a nasty feeling that he 
lacked the latter’s appreciation of the 
risks involved, and our progress was 
consequently hair-raising. 

It looked as though we would have 
to sail for Nigeria parrot-less, but at. 
the last moment a forlorn message 
which we had left at the dock gate 
bore fruit, and a tally clerk rushed 
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aboard with a parrot for which he 
wanted thirty shillings. The bird 
looked decidedly dozy, but there 
was no time for argument and 
Graham bought it for a pound. He 
was understandably not best pleased 
when it grew steadily worse and 
died on the second day out—when, 
as somebody remarked, the alka- 
seltzer given it by its previous owner 
wore off. We buried it at sea, in the 
middle of the Gulf of Guinea. 


The mouth of the Escravos river 
is guarded by a wide sandy bar: 
unloaded, at high tide, the ship could 
cross it with thirty inches to spare, 
provided she was exactly in the 
middle of the buoyed channel. As 
we approached it, all the officers 
crowded on to the bridge, their faces 
tense. Ahead, the jungle was a low 
green line bounding the horizon, but 
between it and us a sinister strip of 
discoloured water boiled and seethed 
above the sand. The radar arm 
circled the dial ceaselessly. In the 
bows a sailor took regular soundings 
as we inched cautiously forward 
through frothing yellow water. The 
soundings gradually decreased. The 
water grew more and more turbid. 
The echometer registered its mini- 
mum depth of five fathoms. Then 
suddenly it began to rise again and 
the tension relaxed. We were safely 
across. 

As we glided between the two 
white beacons marking the mouth of 
the river, several dug-out canoes 
came speeding out to meet us. One 
of them, we knew, belonged to Black 
Komi, the official pilot chartered by 


the company to take the ship up- 
river, but he was by no means the 
only one offering his services. Five 
canoes came skimming out in keen 
competition, racing neck and neck, 
and arrived alongside amid a whirl 
of flashing paddles. Over one of 
them fluttered a tattered yellow sail 
with ‘ Komi’ scrawled across it in 
uneven black letters: it was easy 
enough to see the man we wanted, 
but less easy to get him aboard and 
at the same time deny access to the 
others. 

Luckily Black Komi had with him 
two powerful henchmen, who beat 
a space clear beside the ship with 
their paddles, dealing vicious blows 
and hurling abuse and banana skins 
at their rivals. At an opportune 
moment we lowered a rope and 
hoisted their canoe bodily onto the 
deck, leaving the others chattering 
and shrieking with disappointment 
down below. The Captain, an old 
friend of the pilot, welcomed him 
aboard by throwing a bucket of dirty 
water at him from the bridge; un- 
fortunately the greeting went astray, 
taking the Mate squarely between 
the shoulder-blades, and for the 
next week the atmosphere at the 
Captain’s table in the mess-room was 
painfully tense. 

We slid on up the river in the 
gathering dusk between high green 
walls of mangrove swamp, against 
which, here and there, nestled tiny 
clusters of wooden huts, perched 
precariously on stilts over the edge 
of the water. After an hour we 
hove-to for the night, and as the 
sharp, leaping rattle of the anchor- 
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chain echoed away into the jungle, 
a great flight of birds went up 
protesting into the sky. 

We had hardly lost way before a 
fleet of dug-outs shot out from either 
bank, their crews crying strangely to 
each other across the darkening 
stream. 

“Good oh!” said one of the 
sailors. ‘‘ Flash and Dash.” 

I had already heard glowing 
accounts of Flash and Dash. The 
natives in the delta region of Nigeria 
apparently had almost no property 
at all beyond, perhaps a canoe and a 
few rags of clothing, and they were 
mad keen to get anything they pos- 
sibly could, even what seemed to us 
the most useless and worthless 
objects. In their pidgin English, a 
‘dash’ means a present, and for any 
reasonable dash, held temptingly 
over the side, a woman would supply 
the sailor with a ‘ flash ’°—by taking 
off one of her scanty garments. 
Normally most of the women wore 
nothing anyway, but when they saw 
a ship coming up-river they would 
put on a couple of old vests and a 
sack for the express purpose of being 
able to take them off again. It 
seemed impossible that the sailors 
would be disappointed. 

The scene that followed was weird 
in the extreme. Soon there were 
eighteen canoes jostling for position 
alongside, each crewed by four or 
five natives, two of whom paddled 
continuously to hold themselves 
against the pull of the ebbing tide. 
All the canoes carried live bait in the 
form of a young girl, and most of 
them had a naked boy poised like a 


human harpoon on the very tip of 
the bow, coiled up and ready to dive 
at the slightest sign of booty. 

A shrill cacophony of shouts, yells, 
chattering and screeching went on 
non-stop, rising in a piercing cres- 
cendo whenever we held a dash over 
the side. Old tin cans provoked 
excited squeals, while empty bottles 
roused anticipation to a perfect 
frenzy. We would brandish one of 
our stock of empties over the side, 
engage in a few minutes of ear-split- 
ting barter, and then throw it down 
into the boat that we thought 
deserved it most. 

It was not long before the girls 
had nothing on at all, and we took 
to pitching the bottles far ahead of 
the canoes, so as to precipitate short, 
sharp races. The boys dived and 
swam like arrows, twisting incredibly 
in mid-air and retrieving missiles 
from deep under the surface, while 
fierce skirmishes raged among the 
other members of the crews, who 
belaboured each other mercilessly 
about the head and shoulders in their 
efforts to reach the dropping-zone 
first. 

Gradually it grew dark, but the 
game went on unabated, with the 
water glittering darkly, and upturned 
black faces shining white-toothed 
and white-eyed in the glare of the 
ship’s flood-lights. Swarms of huge 
flying ants whirled madly into the 
glowing beams, rattling like volleys 
of dried peas against the white paint- 
work of the bulkheads, and in the 
background a violent electric storm 
scourged the jungle with great blind- 
ing stabs of sheet lightning. The 
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natives’ seemingly endless optimism 
held out long after our supply of tins 
and bottles had been exhausted, and 
it was eleven o’clock before their 
paddles at last stopped whirling and 
they slipped away down the hurrying 
stream into the darkness. 

Next morning Black Komi proved 
his worth by piloting us through an 
intricate series of channels into the 
Benin river and up to Sapele, a town 
about seventy miles inland. Some 
of the creeks seemed impossibly 
narrow for a ship the size of ours, 
and in order to turn the worst 
corners we had to go astern and 
then ahead again, like a car man- 
ceuvring in a confined space. It was 
obvious that some pilots had been 
less skilful than ours ; for the banks 
on the outsides of the sharpest 
bends were punctured by deep, 
wedge-shaped dents where bows 
had driven hard into the mud. 

Black Komi remained completely 
impassive throughout this delicate 
journey: on difficult stretches he 
muttered curt instructions in mono- 
syllabic pidgin English to his boy at 
the wheel, and on easier reaches he 
returned to his study of Kennedy’s 
Latin Primer, which was the only 
book he ever read. I asked him why 
he was learning Latin, but he 
defeated my curiosity with an inscrut- 
able roll of his eyes. 

At Sapele the heat was terrific: 
on deck the temperature was about 
100 in the shade at midday, and in 
the engine-room it was often over 
150 degrees. For six days we lay 
moored alongside the jungle loading 
bales of rubber, and logs that were 
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floated out to the ship in rafts. The 
logs were of mahogany, abura (an 
inferior relative of mahogany) and 
obeche (a softer, white wood) and 
weighed up to ten tons each. Winch- 
ing them aboard was a laborious 
process, especially as the Kroo-boys 
directed most of their energy to 
abusing each other, and made a 
tremendous commotion without 
actually accomplishing anything. 

There was nothing to do on shore 
in the evenings, so we hired dug-outs 
and paddled off into the creeks, 
sinking frequently but gradually 
learning the habits of the canoes, 
which were capricious to a degree in 
the hands of a novice. Even when 
we were afloat we could not escape 
the attention of free-lance pimps, 
who came whistling down-river to 
tell us that their sisters were 
exceedingly attractive and only half 
a mile away in the next village 
upstream. 

Abonema was our next port of 
call—a ramshackle collection of bam- 
boo huts piled higgledy-piggledy on 
the river-bank and dominated by the 
shell of a splendidly incongruous 
white stone church. This, we learnt, 
had been abandoned half-finished by 
a zealous missionary whose funds 
had run out ; it had never been used 
for anything except keeping animals 
in, and it was known irreverently, 
though not inappropriately, as the 
church of the holy goats. 

Abonema was a good deal less 
civilised even than Sapele. There 
were only six white people in the 
settlement, and they lived segregated 
on the opposite bank of the river. 
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The Africans looked wilder, with 
heavier eyebrow ridges. When I 
went ashore one evening, the ship’s 
purser (himself an African) slipped 
a large knife into my hand, telling 
me not to be afraid of using it. I 
already had a knife, so I gave the 
second one to Graham, and although 
we were not attacked, we were glad 
to have a potential means of defence 
against the gangs of thugs who jostled 
against us in the narrow, unlit alley- 
ways. I saw the purser’s point next 
day, when a black body was found 
tied underneath one of the logs: no 
one worried in the least when the 
water-boy cut it loose and watched 
it float away. 

We took on our largest assignment 
of cargo at Port Harcourt, on the 
Bonny river—a pleasant spacious 
town, whose superiority to Abonema 
was symbolised for us by the fact 
that we tied up at a quay instead of 
having to anchor in midstream. 
Work slowed down to a minimum in 
the stifling, steamy heat. During 
the day we dangled over the side on 
planks, idly chipping and painting ; 
I wore only an old pair of cut-down 
canvas shorts, but even so I burst 
into a running sweat as soon as I 
went into the sun. 

The early mornings and the even- 
ings were the most pleasant times 
of day. The dawns were silver 
and still and marvellously cool: the 
river shone dully like a polished 
pewter plate, with pencil-slim black 
silhouettes of fishermen’s canoes 
hanging motionless on it, and as the 
sun set over the jungle in the evenings 
the sky melted from flaring orange 
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into an enchanted luminescence of 
the palest turquoise. 

Hawkers of every kind scrimmaged 
round the gang-plank all day long: 
they would start by asking ridiculous 
prices for their wares, but they could 
always be beaten down at least to a 
third of their original figure. By the 
time we left Port Harcourt there 
were five parrots and six monkeys on 
board, and it was only through luck 
that we did not have an even less 
attractive passenger as well. 

One evening a man arrived on the 
quay with a young gorilla shackled 
to him by a heavy chain. It was 
only about three feet tall, but already 
hideous and vicious. He wanted 
£2, 10s. for it. Jim at once took a 
strong fancy to it: he could keep it 
in the potato-locker during the 
voyage home, he explained, and then 
sell it to a zoo at an enormous profit. 
The rest of us tried in vain to dissuade 
him from this lunacy; he was 
adamant, and the deal was all but 
clinched when the gorilla suddenly 
bit its owner conclusively in the 
meaty part of his thigh and put an 
end to the argument. As Jim 
watched the wretched man twitching 
in agony on the quay, it was slowly 
borne in upon him how hazardous 
the ownership of such a creature 
would be, and he decided to leave it 
alone. 

Back at Takoradi, we took on more 
timber and logs, the last of which 
were lashed on deck. Then we 
deposited the Kroo-boys and sailed 
for home. As we left, Jim cut > 
loose the Kroo-boys’ prefabricated 
lavatory which had been fastened 
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over the stern and hurled it down 
with a great shout, blaspheming 
triumphantly as it sank right in the 
harbour entrance. 

All the livestock survived the 
journey home except for Graham’s 
parrot (his second), which gave one 
tremendous squawk, circled the ship 
twice, and flew off on a bearing of 
27 degrees as we approached the 
Canaries. It was last seen heading 
for Fuertaventura, but the island was 
more than sixty miles away, and, with 
a range of only about twenty miles, 
the parrot must have come down in 
the sea. 

The returning cold seemed mirac- 
ulous, and it was an adventure to 
wear jerseys and long trousers again. 
For two days a Force-eight headwind 
brought us to a standstill in the Bay 
of Biscay. The ship pitched heavily, 


with gigantic sheets of spray explod- 
ing from under the bows and a wall 
of water four feet high thundering 
down the fore-deck every few seconds. 
I bet the chief engineer ten shillings 
that he could not get us home by 
3rd June, my twenty-first birthday. 
As long as the wind stayed up we 
slipped farther and farther behind 
schedule, and my money seemed 
safe. 

Then the weather changed, and a 
steady south-westerly breeze brought 
us skimming up the channel to dock 
at Newcastle at four o’clock on the 
morning of the third. I had lost ten 
shillings, but I had gained a great 
many other things—among them a 
taste for the sea, a widened experience, 
and an appreciation of the amenities 
of civilisation such as one can get 
only by going without. 
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THE MOUNTAINS AND ME 





BY MARY CAMPBELL 


OVER sixty years ago, before the 
world was breathless, I, having 
reached the age of twenty-one, was 
wed on Rathlin Island. Nine miles 
in length, Rathlin was mentioned 
by Pliny and Ptolemy; later by 
Sir Walter Scott, who made it the 
home of King Bruce’s spider. It 
is crammed with legends, folklore 
and antiquities, and in my day it 
had neither doctor nor nurse. Winter 
gales would isolate it for as long 
as a fortnight ata time. But Rathlin 
has been in the family since the 
reign of Queen Anne, and was my 
grandfather’s property at the time 
I was married. So a fleet of Island 
boats escorted us half way to the 
Irish mainland on the day of ‘the 
weddin’’ and that was the last we 
saw of Raghery (as it is affectionately 
called) for many years to come. 

For it was to a man of the Camp- 
bells that I was wed—ruthless raiders 
who, in times long past, swept across 
from the Mull of Cantyre dirk in 
hand, braving the fierce mid-channel 
riot of waves—Taam-na-doonell, tomb 
of sea-going Macdonalds—to ravish 
our poor little Island, seize the more 
beautiful of the women, and fling 
the remainder over the rock-heads. 
So objectionable indeed were their 
ways that one old history adds ‘ since 
when no one of the hated name of 


Campbell has been allowed to land 
on these shores.” 

My Campbell bound me with 
ropes of wedlock and dragged me 
up to his mountain lair, there to 
deal with me as he saw fit. To the 
Hindu Kush he raced me, to the 
‘Roof of the World where three 
Empires meet,’ to an outpost fort 
where no white women had lived 
and where heights up to nearly 
17,000 feet would surround me. 
Hasten we must, before thirty to 
forty feet of snow closed the Passes 
for the winter. White women were 
not officially allowed on that Frontier, 
but Government winked at it; they 
also washed their hands. For even 
then, in 1897, the fear was lest 
Russia invade the Frontier, as indeed 
she had been trying to do in a small 
way. 

Well for me that I was totally 
unafraid, and life just an adventure. 
(Two years later I was suggesting 
to the Raider that we should cross 
a Pass of over 21,000 feet, merely 
for the fun of it. But, since I then 
had two baby sons, and the Chitralis 
themselves did not know the route, 
and we should have had to ride 
yaks, I was dissuaded from the 
enterprise, although I had planned 
to strap the younger infant against 
my skin in order to keep him from 
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freezing. One meets with disappoint- 
ment through life !) 

Meanwhile, ekkas and tongas car- 
ried us and the staff we had begun 
to collect into Kashmir. Poor little 
tonga-ponies, never to live long, 
urged by bugle and lash to gallop 
and gallop up hill and down dale 
until their hearts gave out. 

Srinagar, ‘ Venice of the East,’ 
with waterways for roads, was as 
lovely as ever ‘ Tales of Araby’ had 
sung. Lotus lilies breathed on the 
Shalimar, as your fingers trailed 
through its waters; and forested 
mountains were on every side. Little 
shikara boats would pause beside 
your house-boat to press upon you 
carvings, embroideries and copper- 
work for ridiculously small sums. 
A large gosling fit for table cost 
tenpence ; a suit of puttoo (homespun 
tweed) made to measure by Mr 
Jaffer Joo, tailor, became the Raider’s 
property for a few rupees. For my 
part, I purchased a poshteen and, 
later on, Gilgit boots, which had 
immense feet and leather soles and 
were quilted in double puttoo with a 
strap round the ankle and another 
below the knee. Mine were part- 
lined with fur, and I even resorted 
to fur-lined knickerbockers in winter. 

The cold was incredible, and a 
wind blew day and night. When 
Reveillé sounded in our Gupis mud- 
fort at the second dawn, its notes 
echoing up into the heights above us 
(for we had two dawns, the sun 
rising and then disappearing totally 
behind a mountain to reappear once 
more), the bugler had to be careful 
that the skin of his lips did not freeze 


onto the metal. Gilgit itself had a 
special thermometer to register their 
cold, but we were sixty-eight miles 
farther and higher up, in Punial 
near the Yasin Valley. 

In summer our ground was 
parched: in winter it was frozen, 
We were more ice-bound than snow- 
bound in our valley; I do not 
remember ever being under snow, 
and if it fell it was in powder, never 
in flakes. One day of rain or drizzle 
was all that was vouchsafed to us 
during the year, and the atmosphere 
was so rare it was difficult to judge 
distances. Tea never was tea because 
water boiled at too low a temperature, 
For firing, two men were in our 
constant employ to cut and bring 
down loads of wood from far up 
the nullah. Our tiny stone dwelling, 
sepoy-built, stood in the centre of 
the Fort. It was not finished when 
we first arrived, and a zinc tub that 
had sprung a leak, plus an icy wind 
whistling through gaps in the bath- 
room door, were no encouragement 
to a poor bride’s ablutions. 

The Raider had put in an im- 
mediate order for an outdoor store- 
room to be erected. But it was late 
in the year, and as soon as the 
building was completed it crashed 
down, roof and all, because the 
mortar had frozen as it was laid 
on. Fortunately it contained no 
stores at the time; for these were 
vital to us, and were brought slowly 
up by mule and pony during the 
summer months—we being 600 miles 
from the nearest railway. Disasters 
did occur. A nail driven into the 
tin en route robbed us and gave the 
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drivers valuable kerosene-oil. The 
Gilgit Mess once commandeered two 
coolies to bear between them an 
iron cylinder (used for making soda- 
water) 240 miles over the moun- 
tains down into Kashmir, where a 
fully-charged cylinder awaited them. 
Owing to a slight error in judgment, 
they disregarded that one and carried 
back the empty cylinder. 

One dirty trick that store-room 
played me when it did at last agree 
to stand upright. We seldom had 
a visitor, although Gilgit was a trade- 
route; even missionaries did not 
exist within hundreds of miles. So 
my excitement may be imagined 
when Captain Gurdon, Political 
Agent of Chitral, and with him two 
young officers, desired a night’s 
lodging with us. Close discussions 
followed between myself and my 
khansamah over the matter of food. 
Beef, of course, was absolutely for- 
bidden in a Hindu State, but a 
fat-tailed sheep was brought to my 
door and, satisfied that it was in 
good condition, I requested that it 
be taken behind the cookhouse and 
there haldal-karoed (a prayer uttered 
over it as it was slain). My order 
was, as usual, that I be informed 
the moment the carcase was opened 
and before any of the precious fat 
could be stolen. It was then hung 
by the hind legs inside the kitchen, 
only to grow harder and harder with 
the cold. 

To my joy I discovered a jar of 
table-salt in the store-room (so dif- 
ferent from Commissariat rock-salt 
which fell to our lot) that crowned 
my hopes of an historic dinner-party. 
$2 
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And it was! Each course tasted 
worse than the last; until indeed we 
reached bottled-gooseberry tart and 
there sugar had been omitted. I 
slipped out to have a quick con- 
sultation with the khansamah, but 
he was as mystified as myself. So 
to make up to my guests as best 
I could I ordered a large dish of 
eggs and bacon for breakfast. But 
the awful flavour continued. “ What 
is it?” I burst out to the Raider. 
“T think,” said one of the young 
officers quietly, “ you have powdered 
alum instead of salt.” And so it was ! 

The Raider kept powdered alum 
in stock to cure his trophies. For 
this country was a shikari’s paradise. 
No ibex was worth a bullet if its 
horns measured under 40 inches in 
length; and a young English postal 
official from Chitral (who stayed 
with us for a night on his way down- 
country) was, had he known it, 
lucky that he was being transferred ; 
for murder was abroad when army 
officers heard that two coveted and 
record heads had fallen to his rifle 
within a few days of each other— 
one a 33-inch oorial, and one a 
55-inch markhor. Snow-leopards 
ranged high, and ovis poli kept to 
the Pamirs. Small shooting-parties 
from Gilgit would frequently go out 
after chikor, and my Raider once 
brought me the eggs of a ram-chikor, 
a large bird and rare: they made 
an excellent omelet. 

Our journey to Gilgit from Kash- 
mir had taken a fortnight, for we 
rode it in stages. The newly-acquired 
cook flew ahead on a pony known as 
the Tat to prepare us a meal at the 
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next dak bungalow, his garments 
a-flutter, his degchis and other cooking 
necessities banging the Tat’s sides 
as he sped round corners. Ayah 
clung to her steed in terror. (Within 
a year she had commissioned a 
letter-writer in the Gilgit bazaar to 
write a petition imploring us to 
return her to India, pleading that 
she was ‘an old woman and con- 
stantly suffering from this and that.’) 

Most of our 240 miles of road 
lay through marvellous wooded 
scenery; and at last it brought us 
to the great Burzil Pass of nearly 
15,000 feet. There was something 
awe-inspiring in the silence and 
mystery of that gateway into an 
unknown world. Only marmots 
whistled, and an eagle soared high 
in the sky above us. Near the top 
of the Pass there was a small hut, 
raised about forty feet above ground 
on an Eiffel-Tower-like scaffolding. 
In winter this hut would be level 
with the snow around it, and dd@k- 
runners would creep into it for 
safety if caught by sudden blizzards 
or avalanches. Many lost their 
lives; and one spring, when the 
snow had disappeared, the bodies 
of three were found in the hut, 
perfectly preserved, and so life-like 
that one could have sworn the nar- 
rator was still spinning a tale to his 
two listeners. When in summer all 
snow has melted, the Burzil Pass 
is covered with the fairest of garden 
flowers. It was after Boonji that we 
came in full view of Nanga Parbat, 
remote and virginal. 

Although we did not, as did one 
of our young officers, enter one of 


the usual bare dék-bungalows to 
find a native seated before the ashes 
of his fire, stone-dead, we did have 
our own ‘ incidents,’ such as having 
to spend a night in a shed where 
goats had been housed and waking 
to find our blankets simply scintil- 
lating with fleas. 

As we rode through picturesque 
villages, their equally picturesque 
inhabitants brought us out semi- 
pressed grapes that were not yet 
quite raisins, and dried apricots 
threaded on string with their kernels 
set between. For in spring those 
valleys, below the snow-capped peaks, 
are filled from end to end with peach 
and apricot blossom. Grapes were 
plentiful, and I have tasted some, 
brought from Ghizar, that were as 
large as walnuts and stoneless. 

When we eventually rode into the 
Gilgit cantonment it was to accept 
the kind invitation of our Political 
Agent’s wife, ‘ Mrs Mac’ (afterwards 
Lady McMahon), to stay with them 
at the Residency. She and Mrs 
Medley were then the only other 
ladies in that vast area known as 
the Gilgit Agency. A few officers 
were dotted here and there about it, 
some in distant outposts such as 
Chilas. But we all forgathered in 
Gilgit for Christmas festivities and 
again for the Durbar. Colonel 
Durand had, before leaving, made 
provision for such as came from 
afar with little or no kit, by bequeath- 
ing an evening shirt with ‘ Gilgit 
Agency’ writ large below its stiff 
front. Woe to the borrower who in 
eager conversation leaned too far for- 
ward and caused that front to bulge ! 
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Major Medley afterwards went 
home from Gilgit via the Pamirs, 
into Russia, and from there over- 
land until he struck the English 
Channel. 

To the Durbar came the Mirs 
riding in with their retinues over 
breath-taking tracks, to compete in 
games of horsemanship and skill on 
the Gilgit ground. It was a colourful 
scene; the princes in robes of 
Badakshani silk and other gorgeous 
materials, their ponies bedecked in 
saddle-cloths of thick velvet heavily 
worked in gold, and hanging nearly 
to the ground on either side. Chit- 
ralis, Gilgitis and Hunza Nagar men 
are for the most part strong and 
handsome-featured. They do not 
grow hair on their faces until nearly 
thirty years of age. The villagers, 
for their part, would carry heavy 
loads up the mountain-side for miles 
at a stretch, their puboos (leather 
socks) giving them an elastic tread. 
Alas! Army boots were what they 
most coveted. 

Some of their women are of great 
beauty. It is said that Alexander 
the Great and his army left behind 
them a clear strain of Grecian blood. 
It may well be so. I recall one 
woman, chief wife of a religious 
Head. She was fair-skinned (as they 
all were), she wore the usual straight 
cotton coat to the knee, and the full 
trousers that every tribeswoman 
adopted. On her head she wore a 
beautifully embroidered round cap, 
and her hair, like that of all the 
women, was parted in the middle 
to hang in plaits on either side of 
her face. But oh! the thickness 
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and length of those ropes of dark 
hair, the size and brilliance of her 
eyes, and the perfect outline of her 
pure Greek profile ! 

We had a sample of the Laws of 
Gilgit when a prisoner was once 
lodged in our Gupis guard-room, 
charged with a double murder. His 
plea was that his wife had been 
too intimate with another man so 
that ‘jealousy burned in his heart 
for long.’ Catching them together 
one day in his orchard, he dispatched 
the man, and dragging his screaming 
wife back he killed her on the same 
spot. She was thirteen. Their Law 
has it that it is not murder if both 
delinquents are slain. He was, 
therefore, acquitted. It might have 
been awkward for the Sirkar other- 
wise, for the local method of dispatch 
was by stoning or cutting down with 
swords. 

Haywood was the first white man 
to reach this part of the frontier, 
and surmising that he would by 
no means be the last, the Ruler 
decided that he should be liquidated. 
At Darkét the sentence was carried 
out, after his only request had been 
granted: to see the sun rise once 
more. His grave is in Gilgit, and 
Henry Newbolt immortalised him in 
his poem ‘ He Fell Among Thieves.’ 

We camped with our babies one 
summer at this Darkét; twenty 
miles from Afghanistan ‘ as the cock 
crows, to quote a down-country 
native. Our tents were pitched on 
low stone walls ; a system invented 
by the Raider to give more head- 
room. Our camp stood high over 
the valley. On the opposite side 
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dark forests climbed up into the 
mountain, and at night wolves ran 
through them howling. Friendly 
little field-mice filled the Raider’s 
boots with walnuts while he slept. 

At the Durbar in Gilgit many 
wonderful feats were accomplished. 
The Mir of Nagar, a cruel despot, 
was undoubtedly the handsomest 
competitor. Sitting slim and up- 
right on his splendidly caparisoned 
pony, his Grecian clean-shaved 
features, his long silk coat and high 
white collar marked him as an out- 
standing figure. ‘Shooting the Pop- 
injay,’ as it was known among us, 
entailed firing a muzzle-loading gun 
at a gourd, filled with fine ash, 
suspended from a pole fifteen feet 
high, while the pony galloped past 
ventre a@ terre preceded by another 
pace-setting pony ridden at terrific 
speed. Should the popinjay be hit, 
fine dust proved the success. A 
similar sport was carried out by 
pegging a piece of white paper on 
the ground and making the com- 
petitor shoot backwards at it with 
bow and arrow, as he, too, rode at a 
rocketing pace past it. 

But ghal, polo, was always the 
principal event, being the national 
game. Short, heavy sticks were 
used, and the game was started by 
one man from each team riding into 
the centre of the ground and throwing 
the ball into the air. One or the 
other competitor struck it, and play 
began. The same pony might be 
ridden for six hours without being 
changed, for they were sturdy little 
beasts. On the ground squatted 
the musicians of both sides, and 


furious became the drumming if 
their team appeared to be winning. 
The side that eventually lost was 
penalised by one of their number 
being forced to perform a dance 
to the accompaniment of his own 
band. This was most picturesque ; 
for the man would be dressed much 
as a Circassian, wearing high boots 
with heels. The step was similar 
to that of a mazurka. Faster and 
faster went the dancer, describing 
a wide circle, treading lightly but 
swiftly with arms raised, the band 
growing quicker with his movements. 
Suddenly he would stop erect on 
his heels, his arms aloft, and the 
music would cease abruptly. A 
number of hillmen, some in fancy- 
dress, once danced for us like this 
on a little plateau below our Gupis 
fort. Round an immense bonfire 
they whirled, flashing their swords 
and clapping (the band keeping pace) 
while the great mountains behind 
them grew shadowy and mystical 
in the fading light. 

When my elder boy, known as 
The Gilgit Baby, being the first 
British boy ever born up there (and 
claimed when only twenty by World 
War I.) was born, Mehtar Jao, the 
young Ruler of Yasin (for my husband 
was doing political as well as work 
with the Imperial Services Troops) 
sent us an invitation to come to his 
capital for a week’s celebrations in 
honour of our newly-acquired son. 
The letter was written in Persian 
and bore his seal. 

The Yasin Valley is wide, with a 
broad, smooth-flowing river, peacock- 
coloured; and as we with our 
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entourage came along from one side, 
he and his Court rode out to meet 
us from the other. Several carried 
hawks on their gloved hands, for 
they had been hunting. The follow- 
ing day we were told that they had 
just captured a large hawk, and that 
it was our presence which had 
brought about this good fortune. 
Their method of capture was simple. 
A man was concealed in a small hut 
built underground with one aperture 
in the roof. Through this he thrust 
a hand holding a live chikor. The 
hawk would pounce, and when his 
claws were set deep into the bird, 
the hidden man would very slowly 
draw both birds downwards until 
the hawk’s feet were visible. Round 
these a noose was quickly wound. 
Later its eyelids were sewn up and 
the bird kept awake day and night 
by being moved from hand to hand 
until it was quite tractable. Its 
eyelids were then unstitched, an 
embossed leather hood was slipped 
over its head, and its hunting lessons 
began. 

Our camp near the royal fort was 
very well placed, and sports were 
immediately started. Gifts also were 
laid, metaphorically and in fact, at 
the infant’s feet: a horse, a sheep, 
a large block of butter (tasting 
strongly of markhor) and other offer- 
ings. They would sometimes keep 
butter, we were told, for a hundred 
years, until it was quite black; but 
whether buried in the ground or 
kept under water I do not remem- 
ber. Such things as horses, however, 
it was not proper for a_ political 
Officer to receive. So, after touching 


each gift in courteous acceptance, 
we explained the situation, and 
eventually we bought the horse—a 
strawberry-roan with beautiful paces. 

During our week as royalty’s 
guests, we—for an intrepid younger 
sister had just come out from home 
to companion and help me—were 
invited to tea with the Hunza (Queen), 
Mehtar Jao’s mother, at the palace 
inside the fort. The Raider, of 
course, was debarred from coming. 
I rather think it was her late husband 
who had ordered Haywood’s murder ; 
however—she had not done it, so 
we accepted ceremoniously. She 
was seated on a dais and we all 
smiled and nodded. Since the only 
words of Chitrali I could recollect 
were ‘Bo jam, ‘very nice,’ I 
repeated them constantly. Too con- 
stantly, for I used them to admire 
her coffee-cups which were precious 
in her eyes, and next day they were 
sent to me. I was sorry about that. 
But she seemed delighted with our 
little son. When we left, yards of 
coloured cotton print (such things 
came from Persia) were laid from 
the palace to the fort gates for us 
to walk on; they were then rolled 
up and presented to our servants. 

One other mistake I made, but 
of quite another character. An 
invitation had been accepted when 
we were in Gilgit to drink tea with 
the Moonshi’s wives. The tea I 
was handed was lavishly sweetened 
but very pale in colour, so I did 
not hesitate to accept plenty of it, 
only to discover by its after-effects 
that it had been green tea. 

It was before our visit of cele- 














bration to the royal fort at Yasin, 
and when we were returning from 
Gilgit on our three-day journey 
home to Gupis (the infant having 
been born in Gilgit) that the old 
Rajah, Akbar Khan, crossed the 
rope-bridge from his Sherkilla fort 
to present the child in person with 
an embroidered cap he had had 
specially made. Being extremely 
fat, the old man had starved for 
several days beforehand in order 
that his weight should not prove 
too much for the bridge. These 
rope-bridges are very hazardous to 
cross, as I can testify. Three 
ropes made of twisted willow-twigs 
span the wide ravines (some of which 
are 500 feet in depth). On one rope 
you walk, while the other two must 
be grasped one in either hand. 
Sticks are thrust between the two 
at intervals to keep them apart, and 
loose ropes are secured round and 
under to make it all safer. But the 
gaps are large, and the torrent of 
snow water below is so swift that 
there would be no saving of life if 
you fell through. And the long 
bridges swing perilously as you 
tread them, so that you have to cross 
them singly. 

We grew used to taking our life 
in our hands in the Agency. The 
road to and from Gupis was often a 
mere scratch along a great precipice, 
blown out by dynamite, with rocks 
still thrusting themselves dangerously 
out from the sides. And where the 
‘scratch’ had fallen away and a 
chasm lay below you, loose boards 
would be laid, and over these you 
must ride. At one place the gradient 
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was one-in-three, and whole tree- 
trunks had been put down at intervals 
to prevent the road from falling; 
it made you feel as if you were 
riding upstairs, After the second 
baby arrived we tried hanging hiltas 
on either side of a mule, and placing 
a baby in each one when we travelled. 
But the rocks obtruding from the 
cliff made this too dangerous, being 
liable to catch the inner hilta and 
send mule, babies and filtas spinning 
down several hundred feet. So we 
substituted zinc tubs, carried by 
Balti coolies, with awnings slung 
above to keep off the sun’s rays. 
One of the mules bearing our stores 
and wine, and a precious set of glass 
tumblers, did miss his footing on 
one occasion and fall far below to 
his death. I fear we mourned our 
tumblers most; for summers were 
ruthlessly hot, and we were left with 
nothing but enamel mugs to drink 
from. A similar disaster was once 
neatly described by a native official 
in his report—‘ Mule looking at 
himself over khud died.’ Later we 
purchased a Hubshi pony. These, 
though slow, have eyes in their feet ; 
their coats and even their tails are 
tightly curled like a black retriever’s. 

Baby No. 2 (now a Major-General 
with a ‘K’) had incontinently ap- 
peared less than a year after his 
brother—owing to high fever on my 
part. There were no celebrations 
for him, and few congratulations. 
This puzzled me, until the Raider 
owned that having my sister and 
myself, he was greatly admired as 
being the only well-married officer 
in the Agency. And the new infant 
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son was of course that of the lesser 
wife, my sister (the villagers having 
to space their own families more 
carefully owing to near-starvation in 
early spring). Indeed so hurried 
was the infant’s advent that there 
was no nurse of any sort present, 
and even the doctor arrived too late 
to do much more than scold heartily. 
All next winter we kept two yaks 
to supply our babies with milk. A 
yak does not give more than a sheep 
would, but it gives pure cream, which 
can be set twice for butter, and even 
then the ‘skim’ is rich enough to 
make a rice pudding. We sent our 
yaks back to their native heights in 
good time; for in Gilgit one pair 
was kept too long into spring, and 
their tails alone were returned by 
their drivers, to prove their demise. 
It was while we were in the Agency 
that a Punial insurrection took place, 
and tribesmen and their leaders 
marched into Gilgit. The Political 
Agent took counsel with my husband, 
and on his advice they were sent 
across to the opposite side of the 
Gilgit river, there to do Government 
work until they had cooled down 
and advice had been received from 
India on how they should be treated. 
In the end they returned quietly 
home. But orders came up from 
Simla that Rajahs who had been ring- 
leaders were to be sent down to 
India. The Political Agent requisi- 
tioned my husband to be escort and 
take them down to the Gilgit prison 
until they could be sent off. As 
they walked together (he unarmed) 
they politely discussed weather and 
crops, when suddenly a wild-looking 


tribesman leapt on to a low wall 
beside them and called to the Rajah 
with whom my husband conversed : 
“ Shall I knife him?” not knowing 
that my husband understood the 
language perfectly. The Rajah shook 
his head, in intimation that such an 
act would be to no advantage, and 
the discussion on crops and weather 
continued as courteously as though 
nothing had occurred. 

The Raider had an extraordinary 
understanding of those hill-tribes- 
men; and zemindars would sit 
outside our fort-gate patiently await- 
ing him with petitions. Here is 
his translation of a Chitrali love- 
song : 

Dinarai béri nisseh 

Sweetheart come for an outing, 


Béri bosoon beeti share 
Spring itself is now sprouting. 


Ta gul biasoo warrak 
Your throat white marble flouting, 


Shookoor ta shoon beeti share 
Your sugar lips so rife, 


Jano sarra koosh di tu tann 
Are sweeter to me than life. 


Tu ki maté noh bosann 
If you are not for me, 


Ma kya darkar ya wattan 
What care I for this country ? 


We took our babies a three-day 
trek once to Hunza Nanga to stay 
with Major Miles in Aliabad. The 
mountains up that valley are gigantic, 
and while in Aliabad we had the good 
fortune to see Rakaposhi (25,550 
feet in height), quite clear, for_a 
marvel, of mist or cloud. The 
stones used for building loose walls 
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round their fields fascinated me, 
many being full of garnets. I was 
told that during the war, when we 
took Nilt, the tribesmen were run- 
ning short of bullets and used garnets 
encased in lead. 

But the Raider’s appointment of 
five years in the Hindu Kush came 
to an end by 1900. I had shared 
three of these years with him, and 
had never left to go down-country 
as did all the other women, since 
the Gilgit Baby and his brother 
had picked on consecutive summers 
to join us. And now a baby sister 
stated that she, too, would join the 
party, but down-country and not 
till January I9o01. 

It seemed strange to pack and 
leave our tiny stone-built home in 
Gupis Fort for ever. Strange not 
to wake again to the mountain whose 
height caused our double dawns. 
Near the top a twisted line was 
visible and we were told of the dis- 
obedient peri there that had been 
turned into a snake. What a wealth 
of peach-blossom lay between fort 
and mountain each spring! We 
were parting with our village friends, 
and with the exceeding beauty of a 
land which is as no other land. 
Now we must return to regimental, 
formal life on India’s sunny plains, 
and relearn how to hold an umbrella. 

There was still some snow on the 
Burzil Pass that summer, and I, in 
spite of the prospective daughter, 
had to ride the 240 miles down into 
Kashmir. At the last stopping-place, 
before the Pass, there was a lake 


and its shores were blue with the 
largest forget-me-nots I have ever 
seen. It was hukum that we get 
across to the other side of the Burzil 
by seven A.M. So I started off ahead 
at four A.M. to avoid having to canter. 
Again that mysterious silence gripped 
me as my pony climbed higher and 
higher in the dim light before dawn, 
until we reached the snow, and then 
the top of that Pass of nearly 15,000 
feet. 

“* Shabash !” called the two-year- 
old Gilgit Baby as he was carried 
past—for we had brought the Chitrali 
male-nurses with us to care for them 
till we left Kashmir—Gul Khan and 
Nazir, both nice lads. Baby No. 2 
(who was always cautious; and a 
heathen, not having even received a 
lay-christening as had his brother) 
shut his tiny mouth and made no 
comment. And, as it happened, we 
were a little late in reaching the other 
side, and I, like the rest, was obliged 
to dismount and tug my pony 
through snow that reached his girths 
at every plunge. 

Did I spill too much of my youth 
among those mountains? I some- 
times wonder. There were those 
who returned to the plains as wizened 
old women. But of one thing I am 
certain—I lived; and that is more 
than many have done. 

I shall never see those heights 
again. You do not leave Shangri-la 
to return easily. But perhaps when 
I rejoin my Raider in the spirit 
world we will journey there and 
laugh together over our memories. 
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For many weeks the Communists 
battered the unhappy island of Que- 
moy, while the Chinese Nationalists, 
the flower of whose army is locked 
up there, continued to run supplies 
at a heavy cost to sustain their 
troops and the civilian population. 
Then, early in October, quite sud- 
denly the Communists ordered a 
cease-fire, their reason for doing 
so being as mysterious as their 
reason for starting the bombardment. 
It is said that their guns were worn 
out and that their stocks of am- 
munition were running low; but 
it is more likely that they were at 
last impressed with the risk of a 
local offensive being transformed 
into a general war. The danger is 
by no means over, although with 
the later extension of the order to 
cease-fire it appreciably lessened. 
On 20th October the bombardment 
was resumed on a characteristically 
Chinese understanding that it would 
operate only on every other day. 
Such was the background against 
which Mr Dulles visited Chiang 
Kai-shek. Officially their meeting 
was marked by amity and agreement, 
but the unofficial versions were a 
little different. 

Meanwhile the meetings at War- 
saw dragged on, without much 
prospect of a settlement ultimately 
emerging from them; while Mr 
Dulles made a statement with which 


both Parties at once expressed com- 
plete disagreement. 

The trouble is largely one of 
‘face. If in the East, with many 
brave words, you make a bold attempt 
and then abandon it, you lose ‘face’; 
and if you concede a foot of ground 
to an enemy, the loss of ‘ face’ is 
insupportable. Neither the Com- 
munists nor the Nationalists can 
afford such setbacks, the Communists 
because, by all accounts, they have 
lately lost a lot of their popularity on 
the mainland, and the Nationalists 
because they feel that their position 
in Formosa is far from secure. 

Although the Americans have not 
the same feelings about ‘ face,’ 
their dilemma is obvious. If 
they make no concession to the 
Communisis, the trouble will go 
on, with all its menacing possibilities. 
If they make a concession, Chiang 
Kai-shek may repudiate it, and in 
the long run his consent is essential. 
Actually, the settlement indicated 
by Mr Dulles was quite sensible— 
an immediate cease-fire followed by 
a reduction in the garrisons of the 
off-shore islands, if not their complete 
demilitarisation. The Communists 
have a reasonable grievance in the 
presence of 100,000 Nationalist troops 
almost within hailing distance of the 
mainland. It is all very well for 
Chiang Kai-shek to say that their 
purpose is purely defensive. One 
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of the awkwardnesses of this par- 
ticular quarrel is that neither side 
has the slightest belief in the good 
faith of the other; and something 
more than a mere assurance from 
anyone will be required. The Com- 
munists’ retort that Quemoy is too 
far from Formosa to be of any value 
as an outpost is not easy to counter, 
the implication being that Chiang 
Kai-shek does not want the island 
for his protection, but as a jumping- 
off ground for the invasion of the 
mainland—this year, next year, some- 
time, and more likely never. 

Probably his real objection to 
making any concession is his fear 
that it will so dishearten his troops 
and his own people in Formosa 
that his Government would be in 
danger of collapse. Concessions on 
both sides will be necessary; and 
these may go beyond the fate of the 
off-shore islands to such questions 
as the future of Formosa and the 
presence of Chiang Kai-shek’s repre- 
sentative on the Security Council. 

The danger the Americans have 
always to keep in the forefront of 
their minds is that anything which 
could be represented as a surrender 
on their part might have a disastrous 
effect on the shaky countries of the 
Far East. Later the Americans may 
feel themselves able to afford to 
give a little ground: at the moment 
they are convinced that they are 
standing at the top of a slippery 
slope, and that once they begin to 
descend it, they will not be able to 
stop. 


If the Montreal Conference did 





not produce any spectacular reshap- 
ing of the Commonwealth’s trade 
policies, only the incurable optimist 
will have been disappointed. Others 
realise that Empire Free Trade— 
to use Lord Beaverbrook’s old slogan 
—is a mirage. It was a mirage when 
he first proclaimed it; it is still 
more of a mirage today, when the 
economies of all the countries con- 
cerned are so much more complex 
than they were a quarter of a 
century ago. Even Sir David 
Eccles’s limited proposal for an 
Anglo-Canadian Free Trade Area 
was regarded as too fanciful even 
to be discussed; and Mr Diefen- 
baker’s bold determination to divert 
to Britain 15 per cent of Canada’s 
trade with the United States was 
just ignored. 

But if nothing has come of these 
ambitious projects, the Conference 
did some useful work of a quieter 
sort—useful enough, at least, to pre- 
serve it from any imputation of 
failure. The British liberalising of 
dollar import restrictions was wel- 
comed as a distinct step along the 
right lines towards the convertibility 
of sterling, that goal which we tried 
and failed to reach in 1947. The 
expansion of economic aid to Com- 
monwealth countries was another 
move in which Britain took the lead, 
though the response of the other 
countries was immediate, Canada’s 
offer of ten million dollars to the 
West Indies being something more 
than a gesture of friendship. Finally 
the project of a new Commonwealth 
cable was warmly approved. 

So much is on the credit side of 
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the account ; on the other side must 
perhaps be recorded the failure to 
make any retreat from the policy 
of high protective tariffs, to which 
the overseas countries of the Com- 
monwealth are wedded. Yet freer 
trade is an essential condition for 
an expanding Commonwealth and 
indeed for an expanding world 
economy. Everyone was most 
anxious to lend or give money to 
the economically depressed countries 
of Asia or Africa and to supply 
them with technical help and educa- 
tional facilities. But the result of 
these altruistic acts must be to 
enable the recipients to make, sell 
or consume more goods and ulti- 
mately to become perhaps formidable 
competitors, especially in cheap tex- 
tiles and light manufactures. That 
prospect is less alluring, and the 
moment it appeared a note of dis- 
approval appeared too, with some 
fairly plain hints that tariff walls 
would not be lowered to make life 
easier for new importers. It is a 
difficult problem in which the old 
Free Trade-Protection controversy 
is closely involved. The Conference 
at Montreal shied away from it as 
too delicate a subject for a friendly 
discussion, and one, moreover, in 
which no one had a really satis- 
factory answer to offer. One day, 
however, a Commonwealth Economic 
Conference will have to deal with 
the whole question. Perhaps now 
that Montreal has shown that the 
Ministers, Economists, and Senior 
Civil Servants of the Commonwealth 
can meet amicably and profitably, 
we shall not have to wait twenty-five 





years for the next Economic Con- 
ference. 


A Party Conference is a good 
political barometer. A year ago the 
Socialists went on their annual outing 
in a mood of jubilant expectation. 
Both by-elections and Gallup polls 
foreshadowed a Socialist victory in 
the next General Election, not so 
much because the electors were 
enthusiastic for Socialist policy as 
because they were deeply disap- 
pointed with the Conservative Gov- 
ernment. But this year the Socialists’ 
barometer, set fair for so many 
months, had dropped dismally. No 
longer is the demand heard for an 
immediate election; for while the 
Party’s stalwarts still proclaim their 
confidence in the result, privately 
they have an uncomfortable feeling 
that the Tories will ‘do it again.’ 
What has brought about this change ? 
Undoubtedly, during the past twelve 
months the Government, thanks 
largely to the leadership of Mr 
Macmillan, has improved its reputa- 
tion. The Rent Act has not after 
all turned out to be such a terrible 
punishment. The vigorous action 
in the Middle East has been positively 
popular. For the first time for many 
years prices have shown a certain 
stability. The Chancellor has been 
able to introduce some welcome 
relaxations of the austerities put on 
just over a year ago. Nevertheless 
it is always true that a Government 
prospers less on its own merits than 
on the defects of the Opposition. 
The Socialist leaders have been lead- 
ing their Party nowhere in particular 











and leading it very indifferently. 
The truth is that they are hopelessly 
divided—on Nationalisation, on Edu- 
cation, on Foreign Policy, on the 
H-Bomb, in fact on almost every 
subject that comes up. To distract 
attention from these divisions they 
attempted a silly ‘smear,’ on an 
alleged Budget leakage, and their 
complete failure to prove their point 
did nothing to raise their credit. 
They published brief statements of 
policy which annoyed more people 
than they attracted ; while the spite- 
ful attack on the grammar schools 
alienated many of the middle-class 
voters who had been tentatively 
moving in the direction of Labour. 
The first reaction to the landings in 
Jordan was a grudging acceptance ; 
their second was to treat it as a 
second Suez and to force a division 
in the House; and obviously the 
two moods represented two con- 
flicting opinions, which Mr Gaitskell 
was doing his best to reconcile. 

The trouble, however, runs deeper 
than any failure in present leader- 
ship. The Socialists’ chief difficulty 
is that they have no real policy, 
and that in its absence they are 
producing a number of inconsistent 
policies. For example, in the years 
from 1945 to 1950 they nationalised 
a number of industries, to the satis- 
faction of the theoretical Socialists, 
but in the results disappointing to 
the ordinary Trade Unionists. One 
section of the Party, undiscouraged, 
now wants to go on and nationalise 
more. Another section, under the 
authority of Mr Gaitskell, would 
like to try some other method of 
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asserting public control. This divi- 
sion is symptomatic. The truth is 
that so many of the causes for which 
Socialists have campaigned in the 
past no longer exist. The National 
Health Service is an _ established 
institution. The aged all receive 
better pensions. Year by year hous- 
ing improves. Full employment in 
a welfare state survived the coming 
of the Tories. The country has 
hardly reached the position of the 
King in ‘ Princess Ida’ who com- 
plained that he had nothing whatever 
to grumble at, but is getting rather 
near it. In the relative dearth of 
real grievances the Socialists have 
had to manufacture a few spurious 
ones like the continued existence of 
the public schools, which are not 
going to excite anybody to righteous 
revolutionary wrath. 

Such being the state of affairs, 
Mr Gaitskell did well to carry the 
Labour Conference with him, to 
secure endorsement of the Execu- 
tive’s Policy, and generally to keep 
his lunatic fringe under control. 
But if we recognise that he is a 
‘ patcher’ of great skill, he has not 
so far shown any capacity to produce 
a new garment which will not require 
periodical cobbling. Yet a new 
garment is what the Socialist Party 
badly needs if it is to unite its ranks 
behind a cause for which men will 
fight. 

The Conservative Conference at 
Blackpool provided an interesting 
study in contrasts. The despondency 
of a year ago had disappeared and 
this time it was not necessary for 
Lord Hailsham to ring his bell to 
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rouse or revive flagging spirits. Quite 
a lot may happen before the General 
Election, and the Conservatives dis- 
played some anxiety over Mr Mac- 
leod’s forecast of a rise in the figures 
of unemployment during the winter ; 
but apart from this fear, at the 
moment the Conservatives are facing 
the future with confidence. The 
tremendous welcome Mr Macmillan 
was accorded when he appeared to. 
deliver the closing speech was a 
recognition that his leadership is 
largely responsible for this happier 
state of affairs. He was anxious 
to pass on much of the credit to his 
lieutenants—to Mr Butler whose 
handling of the demand to restore 
flogging was as successful as it was 
adroit; to Mr Heathcoat Amory, 
whose next Budget is expected to 
bring relief in more senses than 
one; to Mr Macleod, whom many 
now mark down as the next leader 
of the Party; and to Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd, who made so spectacular a 
come-back and answered so com- 
pletely the sneers of those Socialists 
like Mr Bevan who had decided to 
treat him as a person of the utmost 
insignificance and are now having 
to think again. 

But if these four Ministers did 
much to brighten the mood of the 
Conference, it was still Mr Macmillan 
who received the loudest cheers, 
and deservedly too. One of the 
marks of a good leader is the capacity 
to choose good lieutenants, and the 
Company Commander must be given 
some of the credit for the perform- 
ances of his subalterns, besides receiv- 
ing the lion’s share for his own. 


The Prime Minister was not 
altogether jesting when, at the dinner 
he gave before the State Opening of 
Parliament, he assured his Ministers 
that they were in for ‘years and 
years’; and the Ministers showed 
no signs of regarding the forecast as 
far-fetched. A year ago such a 
remark could hardly have been 
made, even in fun, and, if it had 
been, would have been looked on as 
a joke not in the best of taste. 

If the Conference was not very 
exciting—and from the Party point 
of view an exciting Conference is 
seldom a good one—a lot of people 
were enabled to let off steam and 
to let it off harmlessly, and the 
Conservatives had good reason to 
go home satisfied. Blackpool left 
one rather unusual memory. At 
Mr Macmillan’s closing meeting, the 
hall was invaded by a number of 
members of the League of Empire 
Loyalists, who had come, not to 
listen, but to interrupt the pro- 
ceedings. They blew trumpets, 
they placed themselves in strategic 
and comparatively inaccessible spots, 
and their interjections were merely 
abusive. Very properly the stewards 
evicted them and some of the 
‘Empire Loyalists’ came out of 
the meeting much the worse for 
wear. At once, of course, there was 
an uproar, but the cry of free speech 
which was raised is quite ridiculous. 
The meeting was private, in the sense 
that admission was by ticket only. 
By what devices the ‘ Empire Loyal- 
ists’ procured their tickets has not 
been divulged ; but they were there 
under false pretences, for the pur- 











pose not of hearing the Prime 
Minister, but of insulting him. 
Probably the stewards were a little 
rough in their handling of the 
intruders, but their victims got no 
more than they deserved and it is 
absurd for them now to come 
whining for public pity. Their 
bloody noses will in fact be a blessing 
if they discourage members of this 
egregious organisation from engag- 
ing in future in such provocative 
activities. 


Politicians are not unlike eggs. 
Some are very good, some are toler- 
able, and some are repellently bad. 
Mrs Barbara Castle is neither very 
good nor even tolerable. She derives 
any importance she has from her 
position as a Member of Parliament 
and from the inability of a great 
many people—particularly overseas 
—to discriminate between back- 
benchers who do and those who do 
not carry weight. After spending 
years making mischief in the trouble 
spots of our Colonial Empire, she 
has chosen Cyprus as her latest 
hunting-ground. She had a talk 
with Archbishop Makarios, who, 
taking Mrs Castle at hér own valua- 
tion, propounded to her his plan 
for peace, which many might think 
should have first been sent to the 
Governor or to the Colonial Sec- 
retary. But the Archbishop chose 
Mrs Castle as the recipient of his 
olive-branch and she homed de- 
lightedly back to the Ark in Trans- 
port House with this further proof 
that, where Cyprus is concerned, 
only the Opposition can do anything. 
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If that had been all, no one would 
have minded much; but while in 
Cyprus and talking to Greek-Cypriots 
she obtained what she regarded as 
good evidence of the brutality of 
the British soldier. She seems to 
have done little to verify the truth 
of her charges or to find out if the 
army had any answer to them, and 
she was surprised at the indignation 
her words provoked. If she knew 
a little more about Cyprus, she 
would be aware of the complete 
unreliability of the Greek-Cypriot 
who is making propaganda; and 
if she knew a little more about the 
British soldier, she would keep her 
mouth shut. But the tittle-tattle of 
the village was good enough for her, 
just as two years ago the gossip of 
the bazaars was good enough for her 
colleague, Dr Edith Summerskill. 
She had, however, reckoned with- 
out her leader, Mr Gaitskell, who 
liked her message from the Arch- 
bishop, but did not at all fancy 
her remarks about the British soldiers. 
Soldiers have votes and so have 
their parents and their relations, 
none of whom would care much for 
Mrs Castle’s imputations of thug- 
gery, so that, as it were, what the 
Socialist Party might make on the 
swings it would lose on the round- 
abouts. That is perhaps to take 
too cynical a view of Mr Gaitskell’s 
disclaimer, which would have been 
more effective if a few days later 
the Conference at Scarborough had 
not enthusiastically chosen Mrs Castle 
as the new Chairman of the Executive 
of the Labour Party. 
Later events may have given Mrs 
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Castle more solid ground for com- 
plaint. Kipling once wrote : 


‘We aren’t no thin red ’eroes, 
Nor we aren’t no blackguards too.’ 


We can imagine the feelings of 
any ordinary man whose wife has 
gone out shopping and been shot 
in the back by an E.O.K.A. gangster ; 
and we can imagine that if sub- 
sequently he found himself rounding 
up suspected gangsters he might 
be a bit high-handed in his treat- 
ment of them. Though we could 
not commend his conduct, we should 
understand it and put the greater 
blame on the young murderer who 
had made the man a widower. Yet, 
with very few exceptions the conduct 
of the troops under an almost in- 
tolerable provocation has been admir- 
able, a further proof, if any were 
needed, of the discipline and innate 
decency of the British soldier. 

A very different verdict must be 
passed on the murderers and on 
those exalted persons like Arch- 
bishop Makarios, the Mayor of 
Famagusta and the politicians of 
Athens who shed crocodile tears 
over a bruised civilian, but have 
hardly a word to spare or a tear 
to shed over murdered women and 
their widowed husbands. The events 
of the past two years have sadly 
tarnished the glory that was Greece ; 
indeed Greeks of the better sort— 
and of these there are many—can 
only ‘ fill high the cup with Samian 
wine’ and refuse to ‘dwell on 
thoughts like these.’ 


The overwhelming nature of 


General de Gaulle’s victory sur- 
prised everybody. He was expected 
to win, but not so easily; and the 
size of the affirmative vote sug- 
gests that it was given to a man 
rather than to a policy, an in- 
auspicious reminder, perhaps, of that 
ill-starred plebiscite which turned 
Louis Napoleon from Prince-Presi- 
dent into Emperor of the French. 

There can be little doubt that 
most people were tired of the Fourth 
Republic, with its frequent changes 
of Government and its patent in- 
ability to cope with France’s prob- 
lems. What most people wanted 
in its place is a little doubtful. 
General de Gaulle was wisely reticent 
about the details in his constitution 
for the Fifth Republic. People 
merely realised that it would be 
different from its predecessor, that 
the President would have more 
power and that the Chamber would 
have more stability. For most of 
them it was evidently enough that 
there should be a new Constitution 
and that General de Gaulle should 
be given the necessary authority to 
make it work. 

The testing time is now coming, 
with Algeria as the field on which 
the General will win or fail. He 
was given a huge majority by the 
Algerians, who nevertheless retain 
strong differences of opinion on 
what should now be done, though 
apparently agreed that the General 
is the only man who can. do it. 
In these circumstances the task of 
working out a new policy is not 
going to be easy, and there are 
bound to be disappointments, par- 














ticularly perhaps in the army. As 
for the rest of the Colonial Empire, 
only Guinea is contracting out of 
it, influenced perhaps by what has 
been happening to her neighbours, 
which are still part of the British 
Commonwealth. It is a sign of the 
strength of the General’s position 
that the defection of Guinea has 
been taken so lightly. In the old 
days any Government which had 
even contemplated it would have 
fallen. 

The virtual unanimity of opinion 
is a hopeful sign for the future. 
Many of the Communists and most 
of the Poujadists seem to have 
climbed on to the General’s band- 
wagon. They may not stay on it 
very long, and in the end the General 
will have to rely chiefly on the sup- 
port of the solid, sensible Frenchmen 
of the centre, who love France but 
hate politicians. They are ready 
for a ‘new deal,’ and everybody 
in this country will wish the General 
well in his efforts to give it to them. 


No man is better qualified than 
Mr Hoover, with years of experience 
as Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation behind him, to give 
an account of Communist activities 
in the United States.1 Actually he 
has not much to say that is not 
already known and has not been 
fairly well publicised. That the 
Communists regard the United States 
as the chief obstacle to world con- 
quest is fully realised, and that they 
use the most diabolical ingenuity in 
trying to corrupt the American people 


1 © Masters of Deceit.’ By J. Edgar Hoover. (Dent.) 
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is beyond doubt. Mr Hoover’s 
warnings are nevertheless very timely, 
In any country the Communists, 
he points out, have an above-ground 
and an under-ground wing. With 
the latter the police must deal, and 
in the United States the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation has been 
coping with it very effectively. The 
above-ground wing is a much more 
insidious organisation. Mr Hoover 
gives examples of its operations, and 
the way it infiltrates into hitherto 
blameless organisations, into Trade 
Unions, Churches and Societies ; of 
the eagerness with which it mobilises 
non-Communist opinion in respect 
of some quite respectable cause and, 
having secured the support once, 
uses it again and again for causes of 
decreasing respectability; of the 
cleverness with which people are 
attacked in their most vulnerable 
spots, so that any young man with 
a grievance will find himself attracted 
to men who keep on telling him what 
a raw deal he has been given; 
and of the iron discipline of the 
Party which gives its adherents 
nothing and asks from them every- 
thing, from the complete upheaval 
of their lives to a mere evening a 
week devoted to a study of the 
works of Marx and Engels. It is a 
truism that the Communists would 
be less dangerous if they were less 
fanatical. The ordinary American, 
with his tolerance and his easy-going 
acceptance of the world he lives in, 
is hardly equipped to combat the 
faith (though false) and the discipline 
(though evilly directed) of the con- 
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vinced Communist, particularly when 
he does not know that the man is a 
Communist. 

We are always warned to use a 
long spoon when we sup with the 
devil. The moral of Mr Hoover’s 
book is that it is infinitely better 
not to sup with the devil at all. 


The description of James I. of 
England and VI. of Scotland as 
‘the wisest fool in Christendom’ 
was never very apt. James was 
learned and clever without being 
wise, and although he did many 
foolish things, he was far from being 
a fool. His likeness, as drawn by 
Mr William McElwee,! shows a 
pathetic, but highly unattractive man, 
the victim of an unhappy upbringing. 
His mother being in the deep 
troubles which followed the murders 
of Rizzio and Darnley, James, as 
much for his own safety as for any 
other reason, was entrusted to the 
care of old Lady Mar. His legitimacy 
was questioned, many professing to 
believe (without any grounds) that 
he was the son of Rizzio; and with 
his poor physique, his rickets, his 
smallpox-pitted face and his tongue 
too large for his mouth, he was a 
poor slobbering creature, an object 
for pity rather than for respect. 
After Mary’s enforced abdication, 
he became the sport of the Kirk 
and of the turbulent Protestant 
nobility. The other Regents having 
successively died by violence, the 
King fell into the hands of Morton, 
one of the most evil men in Scot- 
land, while the young King’s 


education was entrusted to George 
Buchanan, ‘gouty, crabbed, ill- 
tempered.’ James, debarred by his 
physical handicaps from the sports 
and other amusements of a boy of 
his age, had nothing to fall back 
upon but his kingship and the 
scholarship Buchanan gave him. He 
was desperately lonely. In 1578 
he became officially the ruler of 
Scotland, a position of doubtful 
honour, with his mother still living 
and a prisoner in England, and of 
negligible power, with Morton at 
his elbow. He lost his only friend, 
when Esmé Stewart’s coup d’état 
failed, and nearly lost his own life 
in the Raid of Ruthven and later 
in the Gowrie Conspiracy, two events 
which confirmed his dread of cold 
steel. Thereafter he gave all his 
efforts to freeing himself from his 
tormentors. Manceuvring with con- 
siderable skill between the Kirk, 
the Roman Catholics, the Scots 
Earls and Queen Elizabeth, he 
gradually became his own master. 
The dreadful business of Mary’s 
execution left him unshaken, though 
he came badly out of it. There 
was neither pride nor pity in his 
prayers to Elizabeth to spare his 
mother. Elizabeth understood him 
exactly, and after an apparent breach 
in the relations between the two 
monarchs, James drew his pension 
again from England and even the 
cash and silver plate he needed for 
his marriage. 

He was shamefully poor; for in 
Scotland the king was expected to 
live on his own, and there was 


1 *The Wisest Fool in Christendom,’ By William McElwee. (Faber & Faber.) 
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little enough of that. His one hope 
was to be recognised as Elizabeth’s 
heir, and to the end the old Queen 
was chary of officially designating 
him as such. But in 1603 she died, 
and without any opposition James 
came into his second inheritance. 
He was so relieved to escape from 
Scotland and its grinding poverty 
that for fourteen years he did not 
even set foot in the country of his 
birth. At the same time he did not 
have the faintest understanding of 
England or the English. He thought 
he had succeeded to a bottomless 
purse and began spending accord- 
ingly, whereas in truth England was 
a rich country with a poor Crown. 
Despite Elizabeth’s parsimony the 
Crown had been becoming more 
and more impoverished, a feudal 
institution trying vainly to adjust 
itself to the changed conditions of 
a new world. Where Elizabeth had 
failed, James had no chance of 
success, especially as he lacked 
entirely the common touch of his 
predecessor. His scholarship had 
turned to pedantry, and he loved 
nothing better than to deliver long, 
pawky lectures to a Parliament and 
people who did not always under- 
stand them and disliked what they 
could understand. Some of his 
ideas were sensible, such as his 
plan for a union of the two countries, 
which came a hundred years later, 
and his design for a European peace ; 
but he had neither the wit nor the 


money to carry out any policy. 
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In 1612 Burleigh died and with 
him the Elizabethan age finally 
passed. The rest of James’s story 
was shameful and unhappy. The 
unpopularity of the King and his 
young favourites grew apace. The 
execution of Raleigh was a national 
humiliation. The ‘ Winter Queen’ 
lost her kingdom, and the Overbury 
Plot destroyed what was left of the 
King’s reputation. The proposal 
for a Spanish marriage came to 
an ignominious end with the silly 
escapade of Charles and Buckingham 
in Madrid. James, by his self- 
indulgence and his extravagances, 
was well-nigh overwhelmed by his 
debts and had estranged Parliament 
beyond the possibility of reconcilia- 
tion. Before he died, he had almost 
ceased even to try to rule, and on 
his death hardly a man missed or 
regretted him. Yet, as Mr McElwee 
points out, in that darker future he 
had prepared for his country his 
reign stood out as a happy and 
prosperous period, the truth being 
that he had had a mighty inheritance 
which he squandered to the ultimate 
undoing of his son. 

The late Ralph Straus, who him- 
self once contemplated writing a 
life of James I., abandoned the task 
on the grounds that the truth was 
too unsavoury to be told even in 
these outspoken days. Mr McElwee 
contrives to paint a faithful portrait 
without plunging his readers too 
deeply in the mud of the Jacobean 
Court. 
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BY ROBERT H. HILL 


Richard Carrington. Elephants. 272 pp. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 2§s. 


The days are long since past when the 
elephant, as a beast of war, played his 
part in deciding the fate of empires. 
Now he has fallen out of the march of 
history ; his destiny appears to lie only 
in the quiet retirement of nature reserves 
or in the circus-ring. As a wild animal 
he belongs to a dying race, and of 352 
former species of the proboscideans 
only two survive. By the end of this 
century, Mr Carrington supposes, the 
truly wild elephant will be extinct. 

One must not look in this book for 
another Elephant Bill. The author 
does not pretend to know his elephants 
in the way that Colonel Williams knew 
them; his purpose is rather to give a 
general history of their kind. Here 
certainly is a large treatment of a large 
subject; it is inevitably compiled 
mainly from others’ books, but pleas- 
antly written and well organised. ‘ The 
greatest and yet the mecekest beast,’ 
the Elizabethan Edward Topsell called 
the elephant, and though this creature 
has shown himself ferocious enough 
sometimes, the cause has usually been 
pain or human ill-treatment. He is 
peaceable by nature, and even if Mr 
Carrington cannot give him specially 
high marks for intelligence, he has 
always proved trainable for war, hunt- 
ing, travel, or just for show. Here we 
may trace him down the ages from his 
prehistoric ancestry, through the wars 
and pageants of antiquity to the acro- 
batic performers and zoo ‘ characters,’ 
such as the celebrated Jumbo, who so 
endeared themselves to the Victorian 
public. Natural history, paleontology, 


ancient annals and the records of 
travellers and the chronicles of the 
circus-ring all contribute to this com- 
prehensive study, in which an ample 
collection of elephant lore has been 
compounded into an engaging book. 


Douglas Botting. Island of the Dragon’s 
Blood. 251 pp. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 18s. 


The island is Socotra, some five 
hundred miles east from Aden, where 
the dragon’s-blood trees, ‘like um- 
brellas blown inside out,’ exude the 
gum that gives them their name, and 
Mr Botting his title. At Oxford, 
hungry for travel, Mr Botting began 
by drawing circles round every African 
island in his atlas and then, consulting 
an encyclopedia, found them all, alas, 
fully documented except this island 
‘ with a completely unfamiliar name.’ 


* By the Beaches of Socotra 
And the Pink Arabian Sea’— 


in the first rapture of discovery he 
seems to have forgotten his Kipling. 
It appeared to be just the place for an 
expedition, anyway, and soon Mr Bot- 
ting was enrolling his friends, drawing 
up a scientific programme, and per- 
suading the University Exploration 
Club to give him its official backing. 
The resulting book presents a picture 
of life on an island few of us are ever 
likely to visit. 

At first the party occupied a two- 
roomed house in Hadibo, the capital, 
where they were promptly called upon 
to doctor the Sultan; afterwards they 
removed to a mountain camp from 
which they launched expeditions and 
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visited some of the cave homes of the 
Bedouin. In his patent zest for a new 
experience Mr Botting omits no detail, 
not even the day’s menus. The im- 
pression left by his book is that of 
a splendid long-vacation spree rather 
than of any notable contribution to 
scientific knowledge. The botanist of 
the party ‘collected everything indis- 
criminately, hoping that something new 
would find its way into his large 
collection.” There was neither the 
equipment nor enough time for real 
archeological work. Though Mr Bot- 
ting had read Diodorus Siculus and 
discusses the evidences for Greek and 
Egyptian contacts with this incense- 
producing island, the expedition did not 
discover any relic of greater antiquity 
than a sixteenth-century Portuguese 
fort. This lively travel book might 
have been still better had the author 
not been quite so concerned to assure 
us how serious a scientific investigation 
it all was. 


Freya Stark. Alexander’s Path. 280 pp. 
(Murray.) 30s. 


Alexander the Great intrudes briefly 
into Mr Botting’s book, for he is said 
to have settled a colony of Ionian 
Greeks on Socotra to cultivate the aloe. 
In Miss Freya Stark’s volume he per- 
vades the whole. Throughout this 
description of travels in southern Turkey 
two journeys continually intermingle. 
The first is Alexander’s- march against 
Persia, the other Miss Stark’s own 
journey undertaken two years ago. The 
fusion of past and present is here as 
complete as literary art and an intense 
personal interest can make it. Her 
mind reverts to Alexander whenever 
it can be at leisure from the practical 
demands of travel in remote places. 
She is at the mountain village of 
Aglason, for instance, and at once 
reflects that ‘at the foot of the hill, 
with the same spring air about him, 
and without his cuirass, for he rarely 
wore it in battle, Alexander too was 
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marshalling his army, if one had eyes 
to see.’ Miss Stark, you feel, has eyes 
to see. The young conqueror and his 
army seem forever to march beside 
her as she goes with her driver Mehmet, 
in his beloved but incalculable jeep, 
along the rough tracks that lead to 
the ruins of antiquity. 

Freya Stark is a seasoned and a 
sensitive traveller, one not only steeped 
in the classical past but meditative 
and observant of all the contemporary 
scene. These things, with a gift of 
eloquence that is becoming rarer (or 
less cultivated), make it an enriching 
experience to accompany her on Alex- 
ander’s path. The book has another 
quality, too, best conveyed in a brief 
reflection of her own. ‘I wondered 
idly,’ she writes, ‘why I was giving 
myself so much trouble to discover, in 
such obscure places, where an army 
marched so long ago. Not for writing; 
for I would make these journeys for 
their own sake alone with equal pleasure. 
The pure wish to understand, the most 
disinterested of human desires, was 
my spur.’ That is it: we do not feel 
we are being instructed, but overhear- 
ing the thoughts of one who travels 
and seeks knowledge without a purpose 
beyond. 


Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. The 
Generalship of Alexander the Great. 
319 pp. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 
35s. 





It would seem that the noble dust of | 


Alexander has been stirred by a strong 
wind of literary inspiration this autumn. 
To the extent that both are concerned 
with the conquering march against 
Persia, Major-General Fuller’s book is 
complementary to Miss Stark’s, but 
whereas Miss Stark writes as a traveller 
and archzologist, General Fuller’s is 
the more objective approach of the 
military historian. His interest in Alex- 
ander, he tells us, dates back some 
forty years, and now he draws on 
sources both ancient and modern for 
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Scotland Before History 


by STUART PIGGOTT illustrated by KEITH HENDERSON. The story 
of human settlement in Scotland from the earliest times to the Roman 
Occupation. The 32 scraper-board illustrations are complementary to the 
text, planned in close collaboration by author and artist. ‘Compulsory 
reading for every serious-minded person interested in the past of Britain.’ 
Glyn Daniel 


8B” x 53’ viii + 112 pp 15s 


Greeks 


by MICHAEL GRANT illustrated by DON POTTINGER. An unusual 
book of universal interest—at once a scholarly account of the Ancient 
Greeks, terse and accurate, and also a delightful volume elegantly pro- 
duced. The abundant illustrations in two colours are by Don Pottinger, 
well known to admirers of Simple Heraldry, Simple Custom and Blood 
Royal. ‘An admirable and entertaining survey of Greek activity.” The 
Observer 


Crown 4to 64 pp 12s 6d 


Catching Salmon and Sea Trout 


by G. P. R. BALFOUR-KINNEAR ‘I have no hesitation in recommend- 

ing it both to expert fishers and to budding and would-be anglers. There 

is indeed no one interested in the life and habits of the salmon and the 

sea trout who will not learn something new from this book. . . . Will 

pn a Classic.’ Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart 32 halftone plates; 3 pp of 
iagrams 


8§” x 59” 232 pp 21s 


The Cream of Alpines 


by FRANK BARKER illustrated by TERENCE FREEMAN. An essential 
book for every rock-gardener. Fifty Alpine plants, the first choice of 
a famous plant-collector and nurseryman, are treated in great detail, their 
special fads, fancies or antipathies analysed, the most likely processes for 
their welfare discussed. 6 full-page colour plates and 44 line drawings 


9” x 6R” x + 96 pp 15s 
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a soldier’s examination of the con- 
queror’s whole military achievement. 
The book is planned in two parts. 
It makes a leisurely approach to its 
main theme, first sketching in the 
Greek background and so leading on 
to Alexander’s parentage, the kind of 
fighting forces he inherited, and the 
geography of the world he knew—a 
world, we are reminded, equal in area 
to two-thirds of the United States. 
Thus readers whose memories of ancient 
history may be dim are prepared for 
following the track of the Macedonian 
army from the Dardanelles to India. 
General Fuller points out how, since 
the Persian fleet could not be defeated 
at sea, the same result was achieved 
by coast marches and the capture of 
its bases. ‘Then in the second part 
he gives us an analysis, with maps and 
plans, of the battles of the Granicus, 
Issus, Arbela and the Hydaspes, as 
well as of Alexander’s sieges and his 
smaller campaigns. 

In Alexander the general and the 
statesman went together. The states- 
manship that conciliated the enemy and 
strove to convert vanquished Persians 
into friends, advanced the military 
conquests. And in an epilogue the 
author argues that Allied leaders in 
the war against Nazi Germany might 
have remembered that example to our 
advantage then and later. 


Noel Barber. The White-Desert. 205 pp. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 16s. 


The trans-Antarctic journey was 
headline news only a few months ago 
and such names as Scott Base, South 
Ice and Depot 700 still have a familiar 
sound, as of places lately visited. So 
‘The White Desert’ starts with the 
advantage of topicality. Its author is a 
journalist with plenty of initiative and 
a fluent pen. The first, helped by some 
fortunate American friendships, got him 
to the Pole in time to welcome Hillary 
there, and again to see the arrival of 
Fuchs. The second has produced this 


story of the expedition from a news- 
paperman’s point of view. 

A journalist’s book, then, written 
with a professional eye on the human 
aspect of every situation, and occasional 
lapses into a slick colourful style. The 
author can drop into phrases like ‘ high 
drama struck again,’ or ‘the secret of 
man’s passion for the White South, a 
love affair with an enigmatic siren who 
lured one on even to the edge of 
oblivion.” Yet such extravagances are 
not frequent; Mr Barber gives us in 
general a clear description of the back- 
ground to a famous enterprise, and of 
what he himself saw of it. He makes 
one realise the vagaries of the Antarctic 
weather and the hazardous business 
of flying in a ‘ white-out’ when land 
and air become indistinguishable ; he 
tells of a remarkable meal at Cape 
Evans where he ate tinned food left 
by Captain Scott, still in good condition 
after fifty years; he conveys the life 
of the American station at the Pole, 
with the monotony only a little relieved 
by its movie shows and gramophone, 
and the difficulty of sleeping in a land 
of perpetual daylight. And on such 
ticklish matters as the disagreement 
between Fuchs and Hillary, or (what 
concerned Mr Barber more directly) 
the former’s contract with ‘The Times’ 
for exclusive news of the expedition, 
he strives manifestly to be both fair 
and discreet; he has not altogether 
smothered his own feelings on either 
subject. 


J. K. Stanford. Fimmy Bundobust. 
162 pp. (Faber & Faber.) 15s. 


To introduce Colonel James Gore- 
Bunbury here would be an impertinence. 
The episodes in his career which Mr 
Stanford relates have all appeared in 
‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ over the past 
six years, so that the harassed, hen- 
pecked, yet endearing Jimmy Bundobust 
re-emerges as an old friend. Life in 
the country brings its own problems, 
especially to those trying to live it on 

















Aden 
SIR TOM HICKINBOTHAM 


The first comprehensive book on Aden Colony and 


Protectorate—by a former Governor. 
a full survey of the Yemeni situation. 


Some People 
HAROLD NICOLSON 


A new edition of this famous 
book. 12s. 6d. 


Scandal 


and ' Parade 
NEAL OXENHANDLER 


A study of the Theatre of Jean 
Cocteau, embracing his plays 
and some of his films. 21s. 





Sir Tom gives 
Illus. Map. 21s. 


The Atlantic 
LEONARD OUTHWAITE 


The history of an ocean—the 
most important ocean in the 
world. Illus. Maps. 30s. 


Love 


in the Mist 
ROSALIE PACKARD 


An American married to an 
Englishman views England and 
the English with amused affec- 
tion. 16s. 


Invitation to the Voyage 
LESLIE KATZ 


** Mr Katz shows that very possibly when he arrived in 
Europe he was the innocent abroad; he went home again 
something quite different, a man who understood he had 
a long (if unsuspected) cultural background. He has the 
great gift of being able to write about it articulately. 


A gay, witty and humorous book.”—Scotsman. 


16s. 


The Parent from Zero to Ten 


ANNE CLEVELAND: Child psychology is old hat. Here 
is a penetrating (and very funny) study of parental psychology 


and offspringship. 


Fully illus. 12s. 6d. 
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a modest Indian Army pension and 
with social obligations to fulfil. The 
Colonel’s manful efforts to cope are 
further complicated by such little ac- 
cidents as the discovery (too widely 
publicised) that a pair of hoopoes are 
nesting in his garden, or by the hu-ha 
over his inadvertent slaughter of a 
small unidentified white bird at large 
in the neighbourhood, an object of 
profound local interest. Yet the life 
brings compensations, like the fortunate 
blunder at a cattle sale when Jimmy 
quite literally awakes to the discovery 
that, without any such intention, he 
has bid for and bought an exceptionally 
profitable cow. We see him, too, a 
prey to the anxieties of arranging a 
cocktail-party, or of playing host to a 
very mixed gathering of foreign sports- 
men in the Highlands. Mr Stanford’s 
light style, his intimate knowledge of 
the rural background, and his often 
exuberant humour make these five 
stories very good entertainment. 


Henry Cecil. Brief to Counsel. 
(Michael Joseph.) 12s. 6d. 


Why (someone may ask) slip a book 
addressed to young barristers into a 
selection for readers whose interests, 
in general, are unlikely to be bounded 
by the Temple or the Law Courts? 
True, Mr Cecil is writing for the young 
barrister, who, if he takes all the advice 
here offered, will assuredly save himself 
much sorrow and embarrassment. But 
others, who may pick up the book as 
a Christmas gift for a young student 
in the law, will miss an opportunity 
if they pass it on without first reading 
it. A better understanding of legal 
procedure is always worth acquiring, 
and could not be got more painlessly 
than under Mr Cecil’s tuition. He 
never appears to be making an effort 
to be funny, but a quiet humour per- 
vades the book. Its main purpose is 
serious enough, and the pithy advice 
to the beginner about correct conduct 
in chambers, in the courts, or in his 


190 pp. 
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social contacts clearly springs from wide 
knowledge of the legal profession and 
all its pitfalls. By sprinkling the pages 
with cautionary dialogues, and showing 
what hazards await inexperience per- 
sonified in the fictional Mr Green, 
the author has contrived a book that 
will by no means appeal only to his 
fellow-lawyers. It is the fifth in a 
series which started with the neatly 
titled ‘Brothers in Law,’ and it is 
likely, therefore, that a good many 
readers after all will need no intro- 
duction to Mr Cecil. Those who do 
will enjoy making his acquaintance in 
the pages of ‘ Brief to Counsel.’ 


Hans Helfritz. The Yemen. A Secret 
Journey. 180pp. (Allen & Unwin.) 
258. 

At least when the Yemen is the 
destination, there seems no doubt that 
to travel hopefully is a better thing 
than to arrive. Hans Helfritz has a 
good story to tell of his attempt to 
penetrate into that country, where 
European visitors are kept under sus- 
picious surveillance and never permitted 
to move about freely. Hoping to evade 
these unwelcome attentions he planned 
to enter the Imam’s domain by the 
back-door, journeying with a Bedouin 
caravan from the Hadramaut across 
the Rub’ al Khali desert. Only a man 
determined to reach his goal at any 
cost would have gone through with 
such a journey as Herr Helfritz de- 
scribes: to say nothing of encounters 
with robbers and other hazards, he was 
twice kidnapped, and the second time 
in danger of a violent death. And all 
the risk and endurance were so poorly 
rewarded at last. The adventurer was 
apprehended as soon as he crossed the 
frontier. Thereafter he saw little of 


the Yemen (apart from some verminous 
prison cells) except what was visit 

as he travelled under escort to be finally 
thrust on board ship at the Red Sea 
port of Hodeida. Notwithstanding all 
such tribulations this sanguine traveller 
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Portrait of an Imperialist 


PHILIP MAGNUS 
author of ‘ Gladstone’ 
* A biographical masterpiece.’— 
New Statesman 
* Marvellous expertness.’— 
Daily Mail 
* Remarkably frank . .. . this 
book may come as a shock.’— 
Daily Telegraph 
Book Society Recommendation. 
Illustrated 30s net 


COLUMBUS 
WAS RIGHT! 


Rover around the World 
BARBARA TOY 
author of 

‘A Fool Strikes Oil,’ etc. 


This account of driving alone 
round the world describes a 
pioneer journey that is full of 
first-class interest for the motor- 
ist. It includes driving across 
Australia and the U.S.A. 
Illustrated 21s net 


CANDLES 


IN DENMARK 
BERYL MILES 


author of 
‘The Stars My Blanket,’ etc. 


An intimate account of Danish 
people as much as places. 
Illustrated 21s net 


THE PRIVATE 


SEA 
PETER MAYNE 


author of 
‘The Alleys of Marrakesh,’ etc. 
A highly personal and diverting 


picture of Greek life on the 
island of Poros. 18s net 
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___J0HN MURRAY—— 


East to West 
A Journey Round the World 


Only Toynbee could have written it. 
Illuminated by his special insights and 
profound knowledge, East to West is a 
travel book with a difference, and a 
fascinating supplement to A Study of 
History. ‘He made the journey to 
celebrate his retirement, and laying 
aside the cosmic certainties of his 
history, emerges as the most energetic 
and agreeable of travellers.’ 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 21s. net 


Book I of the Memoirs of 
Eleanor Farjeon 
Edward Thomas: 


The Last Four Years 


‘While Miss Farjeon’s plan concentrates 
this portion of her memoirs on one 
person . . . now and again the narrative 
introduces other characters, famous and 
little known, and Miss Farjeon can, in 
a very few sentences indeed, make them 
come to life. Her pen pictures are 
brilliant, and that is true also of the 
way she recalls the whole of that age.” 
THE TIMES Illustrated 25s. Wet 


The Image of the City 
and Other Essays 


Charles Williams 


Selected by ANNE RIDLER with a 
Critical Introduction 


Since Charles Williams died thirteen 
years ago the circle of enthusiasts for 
his work has grown steadily. Anne 
Ridler, who was one of his pupils, has 
made a selection of essays illustrating 
his most important themes; she has 
prefaced it by a study of his writings 
and has sketched a portrait, for those 
who never met him, of this remarkable 
man. 25s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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can astonish us by writing, ‘ My plan 
to push forward into unknown districts 
of the Yemen had been an unqualified 
success.’ 

The book is awkwardly constructed. 
At the climax of his story, when he is 
waiting in prison for the Imam to 
decide his fate, he strays off for some 
fifty pages into digressions on music 
and history, the hostage system, his 
own previous visit to the country, the 
Imam’s parsimony, and more beside. 
Much of it is interesting, but the thread 
of narrative is lost; we almost forget 
Herr Helfritz in his cell. Nor is the 
translation always happy, lapsing at 
times into peculiarities of grammar or 
expressions such as ‘ contra-indicated ’ 
and ‘traversal.? The author is at his 
best in telling of the desert journey ; 
and it should be added that he con- 
trived to bring away with him some 
striking photographs. 


Sir Tom Hickinbotham. Aden. 240 pp. 
(Constable.) 21s. 


After sharing Hans Helfritz’s frus- 
trating experiences in the Yemen, one 
might well turn to Sir Tom Hickin- 
botham’s ‘ Aden’ for another view of 
that country as seen from across its 
southern borders. Sir Tom spent 
twenty-five years in Aden, the last 
five of them as Governor, so this is a 
book of an altogether different stamp 
from that of the free-lance adventurer 
with a camera. In some ways it is the 
better book. Not, of course, as a 
story of dangerous travel like Helfritz’s, 
for when the Governor travelled it was 
to salutes of guns and in view of 
thrusting crowds; but in its fuller 
knowledge of the peoples and politics 
of southern Arabia. And though he 


admits a little regretfully that his life 
in the East has been ‘ strangely devoid 
of startling adventure,’ his stories of the 
various Rulers within the Protectorate, 
with their eccentricities and struggles 
for power, make some amends for the 
lack of excitement in his own career. 
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As for the Imam of the Yemen, 
he is ‘the same morosely hostile figure 
in the background as he is in Helfritz’s 
narrative. The uneasy relations with 
the Yemen darken these pages. The 
treaty of Sana in 1934 seemed for a 
time to offer a prospect of something 
better, but its provisions were soon 
broken, and when the present Imam 
came to the throne he proved harsher 
than his father, with less political 
wisdom, and determined to revive his 
country’s claim to the Protectorate, 
Yemen hostility helped to frustrate the 
plan for a federation of the Protec- 
torate Rulers in 1954. No change 
for the better can be looked for, the 
author thinks, while the present Imam 
rules; afterwards, change of one kind 
or another there will surely be, and 
this picture of one corner of the Arab 
world closes with some speculations 
about the shape of things to come. 


Anthony Buckeridge. In and Out of 
School. 250 pp. (Faber & Faber) 
158. 


Though the schoolboy may remain 
in essence the same, the books he reads 
change in character with each genera- 
tion. Mr Buckeridge glances at some 
recent trends in the school story before 
offering his assortment of modern ex- 
amples. Space-men, spies and the like 
are justly excluded as being out of 
place in a classroom or on the playing- 
field; and so are those extravagant 
holiday exploits which have begun 10 
shoulder the real school story into the 
background. So all the fifteen examples 
here (some are short stories, some self- 
contained extracts from books) are 
actually about boys at school, and thei 
adventures never sweep them away 10 
Nightmare-land. Mr Buckeridge re 
members, too, that for most your 
readers school means the day-schodl, 
and therefore many of these tales have 
a day-school setting. 

It is a boys’ book, but those whos 
schooldays are behind them could stil 
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The Generalship of 


Alexander the Great 


MAJ.-GEN. J. F. C. FULLER 
6 plates, 21 maps and diagrams 


Alfred, Lord Milner 
EVELYN WRENCH 
The Man of No Illusions 


My Brother and I 


WILLIAM GEORGE 


The Jacobite 
Movement 


SIR CHARLES PETRIE, BART. 
16 plates 


The Bernese 
Oberland 


SIR ARNOLD LUNN 
15 plates and profile map 


Tea at 
Shadow Creek 


GEOFFREY COTTERELL 


Mutiny 


FRANK TILSLEY 


Beyond the 


Mountains 
ALEXANDER RAMATI 


35s 


42s 


30s 
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25s 


16s 
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15s 









Four-Coloured 
Flag 


ROBIN COLLINS writes with 
understanding of his country and 
its people in this novel of war in 
which both Briton and Boer will 
find cause for pride. [15s.] 


The Unfinished 
Battle 


GEORGE SMITH. The story of 
the fighting from Normandy to’ 
Arnhem asseen through theeyesof 
a British sergeant who is captured 
butescapes intoa secret love affair. 

[13s. 6d.) 


The Centurion 


J. EMRYS DAVIES. A young 
Roman officer serving with the 
army of occupation in Jerusalem 
fallsin lovewitha beautiful Jewess. 
Disaster and estrangement follow 
in the hurricane fanaticism of the 
Jewish zealots. [13s. 6d.]} 


Kiss the 
World Goodbye 


EVELYN HERBERT takes an 
inexperienced English woman and 
sets her in a world of nonsense and 
gaiety in Italy to make a bargain 


with fate. [11s. 6d.] 
Stranger to 

the Desert 

DOROTHY ROSS tells a humor- 


ous story of how, as a gently 
nurtured English girl, she is taken 
by her American husband to runa 
ranch in New Mexico. [16s.] 
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find much of it entertaining. That 
urbane P. G. Wodehouse character, 
Psmith, retains his power to charm, 
and Geoffrey Willans’s ‘ Skool,’ with 
its insights into the thought (and 
orthography) of the Lower Third, can- 
not fail to raise smiles. Mr Bucke- 
ridge’s own Jennings, here seen in 
difficulties on a cross-country run, and 
Frank Richards’s Billy Bunter will 
appeal more to their own contem- 
poraries. On the other hand, Ian Hay’s 
description of Pip’s first cricket-match 
acquires, in this company, something 
of a period flavour; to counterbalance 
it there is A. Stephen Tring’s no less 
detailed account of a football-match. 
The debating society provides a theme 
for Donald Gilchrist, Geoffrey Trease 
finds one in a school military exercise, 
while E. K. Seth-Smith, in a persuasive 
reconstruction of a remote past, shows 
us a fourteenth-century class above 
the church porch. In short, here is 
school seen from all sides, as serious 
and as funny as in life. 


Pamela Eriksson. The Duchess. 247 pp. 
(Secker & Warburg.) 21s. 


On a foggy April night in 1936 a 
renowned sailing-ship, the four-masted 
barque Herzogin Cecilie, making up 
Channel from Falmouth, went ashore 
on Bolt Head. She was almost the last 


of them, and she is remembered still, 


after twenty years and more. ‘ Strong, 
bold and beautiful, she seemed to know 
that her song was the swan song of 
her race. She sang it with all the lure 
of the last mermaid on the last rock,’ 
writes Mrs Pamela Eriksson, with 
understandable emotion; for as the 
captain’s wife she herself sailed with 
that beautiful ship and saw the end of 
her. She had been on the previous 
voyage, too, but that was before her 
marriage to Captain Sven Eriksson ; 
she had shipped as a passenger that 
time, but soon, by her own choice, 
became merged in the crew, known to 
everyone as Nils, and seemingly as 
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handy at a job of work as any seaman 
aboard. Before the sea-fever overcame 
her, an Oxford training and experience 
in journalism had equipped her to 
write fluently and vividly, as she does, 
of her life on board. 

In the thirties the Duchess Cecilie 
was already a relic of the past, and 
possibly might not have had many 
more voyages before her even if that 
mysterious tragedy of the Devon rocks 
had never occurred. But it would be 
difficult to read unmoved Mrs Eriksson’s 
poignant story of the anxious weeks 
after the disaster, when there was still 
hope of salvage and the little group 
who clung to the ship were making 
their desperate efforts to save her. 
This is the climax of the story Mrs 
Eriksson has to tell, but she includes 
much else about experiences afloat— 
she has, for instance, a striking descrip- 
tion of what it feels like to be at the 
centre of a cyclone—and also about 
life in her husband’s home in the 
Aland Islands. 


Sir James Bisset. Sail Ho! 288 pp. 
(Angus & Robertson.) 21s. 


The seafaring life that began, for 
Sir James Bisset, with an apprentice 
voyage under sail that took him round 
the world at fourteen, was to end with 
the command of the liner Queen Eliza- 
beth and the rank of Commodore of 
the Cunard Line. Here he casts back 
to the beginnings, to give us yet another 
impression of what it was like to be a 
boy in a sailing-ship at the turn of 
the century. He conveys an impression 
that his memory can span the gap of 
sixty years without much difficulty: 
the picture is distinct and full of detail. 
It is an undramatic story on the whole, 
and plainly told; these voyages, we 
can suppose, were comparatively un- 
eventful and the perils and privations 
they brought were only part of a sea- 
man’s normal experience in those days. 
Yet the young apprentice had some 
narrow shaves, and misfortunes enough 
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India’s Most 
Dangerous Hour 


The War Against Japan 
Volume II 


by S. WoopBURN KIRBY 


The second volume of five in the inter- 
service history of the war in the Far 
East. It tells of the loss of Burma 
in 1942, leaving India open to the 
threat of invasion, and shows how 
this threat was finally overcome and 
the foundations laid for the victories 
which were to follow. Illustrated 
with photographs, maps and sketches. 

55s. (post 2s.) 


Light Cars 


by C. F. CAUNTER 


No one interested in cars, whether 
* vintage ’ or modern, can help being 
intrigued by this comprehensive 
history of car development from the 
evolution of the motor-car sixty years 
ago to the present day. With 30 
plates, 24 diagrams, bibliography 

and index. 
Cloth boards, 13s. 6d. (post 1s.) 
Paper, 8s. 6d. (post 8d.) 


Nelson and Bronté 
by GgorGe P. B. NAISH, F.S.A. 


An attractive souvenir booklet pro- 
duced by the National Maritime 
Museum to mark the bicentenary of 
Nelson’s birth. It includes a short 
biography and more than 30 illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. (post 4d.) 


13a Castle Street, Edinburgh 2 
or through any bookseller 
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British Columbia 


Rides a Star 


Vera Kelsey 
A comprehensive yet lively portrait of 
Canada’s most beautiful and fastest 
growing province. With 32 pages of 
photographs, and sketch maps. 30/- 


Robert Burns 


Poems and Songs 
With new Introduction by Professor 
James Kinsley, M.A., Ph.D., who has 
enlarged the glossary and provided an 
index of titles. 590 pages, containing 
*‘all the Burns poems and songs fit to 
print.” New Edition in Everyman’s 
Library, No. 94. 8/6 
* 


COMPLETION OF 
THE ENTIRELY NEW 1958 


Everyman’s 


Encyclopaedia 


In 12 vols. Nearly 9 million words, 
2,500 illustrations. 

1958 bargain price 21/- per vol. 
From Ist January, 24/- per vol. 
Everyman’s Encyclopaedia 
Edinburgh World Atlas 
112 pages, 10 in. by 15 in., with 51-page 
Index, edited by John Bartholomew, 
M.C., LL.D. 36/- 


FOR YOUNG READERS 
Tenderfoot Trapper 
Arthur Catherall 


How the young “‘ Tenderfoot” and old- 
timer Ebenezer faced the perils of a 
hunting trip in the northern Ontario 
bush makes an exhilarating story. Illus- 
trated by Edward Osmond. 12/6 


Nkwala: the story of a 
Red Indian boy 
Edith Lambert Sharp 


Preparing himself for manhood by lonely 
vigil in the forests and mountains of 
British Columbia, 12-year-old Nkwala 
saves his tribe from forest fire and 
proves his power of leadership. 2-colour 
illustrations by William Winter. 12/6 
(Coming March 1959.) 
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to keep any less dedicated lad per- 
manently on land when he reached it. 
He was once washed overboard and 
then washed back on board by the 
next wave ; at Callao he was innocently 
caught up in a brawl, gaoled, and 
barely escaped the treadmill; bathing 
from the ship at Queenstown, he was 
almost drowned through an attack of 
cramp. When the ship’s stores were 
exhausted in mid-Atlantic the crew 
nearly starved. Interspersed with these 
are lighter recollections: old shell- 
backs’ strange tales, the odd experience 
of a dust-storm nearly 1000 miles 
from any land, and (as the author looks 
amusedly back at the boy he was) 
the memory of his own marine collec- 
tion of queer fish and coloured sands 
accumulated on the round voyage to 
Australia. Incidentally, Sir James’s 
memories contradict those who would 
assure us that the superstition about 
killing an albatross is no part of sailors’ 
lore but a Coleridgean invention. We 
leave the writer in all the glory of a 
first appointment as Second Mate; 
the adventures of his maturity are 
reserved for a promised sequel. 


John Douglas Pringle. Australian Ac- 
cent. 203 pp. (Chatto & Windus.) 
18s. 


Mr Pringle does not flatter but 
paints Australia with warts and all, 
believing she is now mature enough to 
take criticism. He is a Scot who lived 
there for five years as editor of the 
‘Sydney Morning Herald,’ so he had 
both time and opportunity to form 
his judgment of land and people. His 
criticism is keen and candid. The 
flood of working-class immigrants, he 
says, bringing their own ideal of 
suburban life, have created a vast 
* sub-topia’ along the seaboard; nor, 
lacking any class in the population 
which might set higher standards of 
thought and taste, is there any incentive 
to further self-improvement. The new 
class structure is grossly material, based 
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wholly on money. What the country 
needs, the author roundly asserts, is 
not a ruling class but an educated class, 
There are so many factors, and not 
least the excessive devotion to an open- 
air life, which are adverse to the 
people’s intellectual and artistic develop- 
ment. 

Not that Mr Pringle found nothing 
to applaud in the Antipodes. The 
country, as we know, has a small but 
keen minority who are genuinely con- 
cerned about poetry, painting and the 
theatre, and he writes with appreciation 
of their achievements. As to Australia’s 
future, he sees it as inevitable that she 
should look more and more towards 
America, and he warns us that it would 
be dangerous illusion to think that 
Britain could always and absolutely 
rely on her support. Nor, he thinks, 
need we regret the change. The slate 
has been wiped clean of obligations 
on either side, and in her position as 
a white nation, geographically remote 
and threatened by Asian pressures, 
Australia must turn for help to those 
best able to offer it. In the Dominion 
this book may be read with some 
heart-searching ; here at home it will 
do good if it lessens the general ignor- 
ance of Australian life and problems 
in the post-war world. 


John O’Donoghue. In a Strange Land. 
218 pp. (Batsford.) 16s. 


This Irishman knows what it is to 
work aS a navvy on an aerodrome 
and on the railway, to trudge a post- 
man’s round, to run a canteen, and to 
bluff his way into a job as a house- 
painter without the least knowledge 
of that trade. Many of his country- 
men, coming to find work here, must 
have had similar experiences. Mr 
O’Donoghue is different from others, 
not in what he has done, but in his 
capacity to describe and reflect upon 
it. He calls himself an uneducated 
peasant, but he has the writer’s instinct, 
and education is more than schooling : 
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The Campaigns of 
Captain MacGurk 
ROBERT KEMP 


On donning his bowler hat for the first 
time, with no British Army to return to, 
Capt. Hamish MacGurk finds himself a 
babe torn from its mother’s arms. His 
Campaigns in search of a good wife in 
comfortable circumstances, and of a job 
with permanent expense account, occupy 
his return to civilian life in London and 
Scotland. In these candid memoirs poor 
old MacGurk earns the sympathy of all of 
us who share his distaste for hard work 
and his love of horse-racing. 


“A gaily spirited piece of comic invention 
which in content and style recalls the early 
P. G. Wodehouse . . . the Captain is the 
most likeable of rascals.”-—Scotsman. 


**A laugh a page. MacGurk is a really 
funny creation, the scrimshanker par ex- 
cellence.”—Aberdeen Press & Journal. 12/6. 


GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO. LTD. 
3 Henrietta St., London, W.C.2. 
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GREAT 
INVASION 


LEONARD COTTRELL 


In this unusual book the author 
examines the invasion of Britain 
by the Romans in and after 
55 B.C. The illustrations of 
evidences of the Roman oc- 
cupation add tremendously to 


the narrative. 2Is. 
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** Happy reading.” 
Bristol Evening World 


ROYAL STANDARD 
RED ENSIGN 


With the Queen on the Gothic 
Sir David Aitchison 2Is. 


This is the story of the Queen’s voyage 
round the world, by the Master of the ship on 
which she sailed. 


** An absorbing and entertaining account 
of a unique voyage.”’ Liverpool Post 
**A neat, engaging book.’’ Scotsman 


** Charming and disarming.” 
Hull Daily Mail 


‘* Pleasurable and stirring reading.’’ 
Portsmouth Evening News 


** The yarn is delightful.’’ 
Belfast News Letter 
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The Labour and 
The Wounds 


Massimo Salvadori 18s. 


The deeply moving autobiography of a 
man who fought for liberty the hard way. 


** Unusual Integrity and lucidity of 
mind.” History Today 


* 





Alan Paton’s 
Hope for South Africa 


A study of South African problems by 
the author of Cry, The Beloved Country. 


10s. 6d. 
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THE PALL MALL PRESS LTD. 
123 Pall Mall, London, S.W.I. 
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in variety of experience, and probably 
in his reading, too, he could vie with 
many who had a luckier start. Of 
course, he was ignorant of many things. 
When sent to work in the Isle of Ely 
he expected to find a real island off 
the coast; Dartford he knew only as 
the birthplace of Wat Tyler, for whose 
monument he vainly inquired when 
he arrived there; and he thinks of 
King’s College Chapel as having been 
built in ‘ the dark ages.’ 

He learnt, among other things, that 
the English and the Irish are two 
distinct races, and though the first 
impressions of the former were clearly 
unfavourable, he seems afterwards to 
have got on well with the natives, 
from Cockney labourers to Cambridge 
scholars and officers at Chelsea Barracks. 
With no inhibitions to speak of, sociable 
instincts and a fluent tongue, Mr 
O’Donoghue flitted from job to job, 
and when he came across anything 
that seemed to him unjust or unreason- 
able he would write a pithy letter of 
protest to the authorities, always with 
gratifying results. Perhaps for the 
very reason that his book lacks the 
professional writer’s polished ease, his 
vigorous personality comes through the 
more strongly. 


Allen Andrews. Proud Fortress. 212 pp. 
(Evans Bros.) 18s. 


How much British history is packed 
into the two square miles of the Rock 
of Gibraltar! Britons have held on to 


MAGA’S REVIEWS 


the rugged outpost through all the 
storms and changes of two and a half 
centuries, and they still hold on today 
when so much else is being yielded. 
Yet often they have been ready to 
barter it or throw it away. Within a 
few years of its capture in 1704 British 
ministers were trying to get rid of 
it. It was an expense and, in the 
words of one of its early Governors, 
as ill-adapted for a naval base as the 
Eddystone Lighthouse. Pitt would 
have used it as a bribe for Spanish help 
in the Seven Years’ War, and twenty- 
five years later George III. was grum- 
bling that peace would not be complete 
unless we got rid of Gibraltar. Its 
return to Spain was seriously discussed 
eight times in eighty years. 

Somehow the people proved wiser 
than their governments; for they devel- 
oped early a sentimental pride in the 
Rock that daunted those who were 
so ready to cede it. Gibraltar remained, 
to withstand the long bitter siege during 
the War of American Independence, 
to have its share in the naval victories 
against Napoleon, and in the darkness 
of the 1940s to be the only corner of 
Europe outside Hitler’s domination, 
and the launching-ground of invasion. 
The Rock has seen famine and great 
bravery, plots and mutinies, periods 
of general drunkenness and slackness 
succeeded by others when it was ruled 
by rigid disciplinarians such as Queen 
Victoria’s father. But on balance, in 
Mr Allen Andrews’s skilful telling, the 
long story is one that Englishmen can 
read with justifiable pride. 
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LAURENS VAN DER POST 


The Lost World of 
the Kalahari 


The dramatic story of a journey through the great wastes 
of the Kalahari Desert, in search of a last remnant of the 
vanished Bushmen—the original inhabitants of Africa. 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 
Daniel George 
* He is wonderful at describing the strange country through 
which the expedition passed, and in communicating his 
almost mystical feeling for Africa and the Africans. This 
is not merely a travel book; it is an exploration of the 
dark recesses of the human heart.’ 18s net 
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When a ship goes on the rocks the life- 
boats start out on their errand of mercy. 
But without your support the Life-boat 
Service itself would be on the rocks. Send 
a donation, no matter how small, to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
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PERSONAL 


DEVON, EASTON COURT HOTEL, Chagford. 
XV century house with XX century comfort. 
Anglo-American owners. Perfect for rest, sport 
or sight-seeing holiday. Tel. Chagford 3169. 


OUR GUEST HOUSES for aged people of low 
income, many invalids, are in their 21st year. 
Please send a gift, however small, or an article we 
can sell, to help the much-needed work. Enquiries 
gladly answered by MANAGING TRUSTEE, FELLOW- 
suip Houses Trust, Ciock Hovst. BYFLEBT. 
SuRREY. 
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VICTORIA HOTEL, KENSINGTON, W.8. 
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VISITING ITALY? Consult an established 
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Itineraries immediately prepared for parti 
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Orrice (Dept. B.), CASTELLO 4317, VENICE, ITALY 
(and in Rome, Florence, Naples). 


WANTED. Pocket Sun-dials, Ring Dials, Astro- 
labes and Early Scientific Instruments. UNTER, 
34 SUTTON CourT, CHISWICK, LONDON, W 4. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 5-15 years welcomed 
holidays or longer periods. Home atmosphere. 
Many out-door activities. Entire charge taken. 
Good schools locally. Highest recommendations. 
Muss O’ HANLON, CROWN HILL, SWANAGE, Dorset. 


FOR BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOARDING 
SCHOOLS on the South Coast write for free pro- 
spectus to THE BRooMBANK Group (N), SELSzY, 
CHICHESTER, SURREY. 


LEARN TO DRAW AND PAINT. English 
Courses direct from Paris. Send 4d. stamp for 
FREE illustrated brochure. Paris A.B.C. SCHOOL 
or Art Ltp. (Depr. 49). 211 PICCADILLY, 
Lonpon, W.1. 


SCHOOL FEES. A great many parents have 
safeguarded their children’s education by means of 
our Insurance of School Fees Scheme. If you 
would like to do so too, please ask for particulars, 
The cost is very moderate. GUARDIAN ASSURANCE 
Co. Ltp., 68 Kinc Wittiam Strest, E.C.4— 
Telephone MINcing Lane 2555. 
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PORT ELIZABETH: “One of the most perfect 

of human beings. who has civen her name to the 

town below”. So rums the endearing inscription on 

the stone pyramid erected above the harbour in 

memory of his wife by Sir Rufane Donkin. the 

virtual founder of Pert Elizabeth. 

Tt was im 1820 that 4,000 British emigrants were 

landed im Algea Bay and set to work to build them- 

selves homes and shops under Sir Rufane’s watchful 

eye. From that small besinning has grown the modern Port 
Elizabeth, third largest port in South Africa, second city of Cape 
Prevince and one of the busiest industrial centres in the Union. 
Teday it stretches for ten miles alone the shores of Algoa Bay 
and its population has imcreased to almost 250,000: one feels 
that Sir Rufame and his lady would be well content with the 
eutcome of their labours. 

The Bank’s ties with the Cape go back to 1838. Today 
over 200 offices throughout the Province keep us in 
constant touch with the latest local commercial develop- 
ments. Business men who wish to benefit from this 
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dge are invited to get in touch with our Intelligence 
Department. 54 Lombard Street. London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 











